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ON COMPROMISE. 


CHAPTER I. 
Introductory. 


Tue design of the following essay is to consider some of the limits 
that are set by sound reason to the practice of the various arts of 
accommodation, economy, management, conformity, or compromise. 
The right of thinking freely and acting independently, of using our 
minds without excessive awe of authority, and shaping our lives 
without unquestioning obedience to custom, is now a finally accepted 
principle in some sense or other with every school of thought that 
has the smallest chance of commanding the future. Under what 
circumstances does the exercise and vindication of the right, thus 
conceded in theory, become a positive duty in practice ? Ifthe majority 
are bound to tolerate dissent from the ruling opinions and beliefs, 
under what conditions and within what limitations is the dissentient 
imperatively: bound to avail himself of this toleration? How far, 
and in what way, ought respect either for immediate practical conve- 
nience or for current prejudices to weigh against respect for truth ? 
For how much is it well that the individual should allow the feelings 
and convictions of the many to count, when he comes to shape, to 
express, and to act upon, his own feelings and convictions? Are we 
only to be permitted to defend general principles on condition that 
we draw no practical inferences from them? Is every other idea to 
yield precedence and empire to existing circumstances, and is the 
immediate and universal workableness of a policy to be the main test 
of its intrinsic fitness ? 

To attempt to answer all these questions fully would be nothing 
less than to attempt a compendium of life and duty in all their 
details, a Summa of cases of conscience, a guide to doubters at every 
point of the compass. The aim of the present writer is a com- 
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paratively modest one, namely to seek some of the most general 
principles which ought to regulate the practice of compliance. 

It is pretty plain that an inquiry of this kind needs to be fixed by 
reference to a given set of social circumstances tolerably well under- 
stood. There are some common rules as to the expediency of com- 
promise and conformity, but their application is a matter of endless 
variety and the widest elasticity. The interesting and useful thing 
is to find the bearing of these too vague rules in reference to 
actual conditions ; to transform them into practical guides and real 
interpreters of what is right and best in thought and conduct, in a 
special and definite kind of emergency. According to the current 
assumptions of the writer and the preacher, the one commanding law 
is that men should cling to truth and right, if the very heavens fall. 
In principle this is universally accepted. To the partisans of autho- 
rity and tradition it is as much a commonplace as to the partisans of 
the most absolute and unflinching rationalism. Yet in practice, all 
schools alike are forced to admit the necessity of a measure of accom- 
modation in the very interests of truth itself. Fanatic is a name of 
such ill repute, exactly because one who deserves to be called by it, 
injures good causes by refusing timely and harmless concession ; by 
irritating into lively activity prejudices that a wiser way of urging 
his own opinion might have turned aside; by making no allowances, 
respecting no motives, and recognising none of those qualifying 
principles which are as necessary to make his own principle true and 
fitting in a given society, as alloy is necessary in dealing with metals 
that in their pure state would be unworkable. The interesting ques- 
tion in connection with compromise obviously turns upon the placing 
of the boundary that divides wise suspense in forming opinions, wise 
reserve in expressing them, and wise tardiness in trying to realise 
them, from unavowed disingenuousness and self-illusion, from volun- 
tary dissimulation, and from indolence and pusillanimity. And this 
question, being mainly a question of time and circumstance, may be 
most satisfactorily discussed in relation to the time and the circum- 
stances which we know best, or at least whose deficiencies and 
requirements are most pressingly visible to us. 

Though England counts her full share of fearless truth-seekers in 
most departments of inquiry, yet there is on the whole no weakening, 
but a rather marked confirmation, of what has become an inveterate 
national characteristic, and has long been recognised as such ;—a 
profound distrust, namely, of all general principles ; a profound dis- 
like both of much reference to them and of any disposition to invest 
them with practical authority ; and a silent pertinacious measurement 
of philosophic truths by political tests. “It is not at all easy, humanly 
speaking,” says one who has tried the experiment, “ to wind England 


up to the level of dogma.” This difficulty has extended further than 
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the dogma of theology. The supposed antagonism between expe- 
diency and principle has been pressed further and further away from 
the little piece of true meaning it ever could have, until it has now 
come to signify the paramount wisdom of counting the narrow, 
immediate, and personal expediency for everything, and the whole, 
general, ultimate, completed, expediency for nothing. Principle is 
only another name for a proposition stating the terms of one of these 
larger expediencies; and when principle is held in contempt, or 
banished to the far dreamland of the philosopher and the student, 
with an affectation of reverence that in a materialist generation is in 
truth the most overweening kind of contempt, this only means that 
men are thinking much of the interests of to-day, and little of the 
more ample interests of the many days to come. It means that 
the conditions of the time are unfriendly to that penetration and 
breadth of vision which discloses to us the whole range of conse- 
quences that follow on certain kinds of action or opinion, and 
unfriendly to the intrepidity and disinterestedness which make us 
willing to sacrifice our own present ease or near convenience, in the 
hope of securing higher advantages for others, if not for ourselves, in 
the future. 

Let us take politics, for example. What is the state of the case 
with us, in its broadest aspect ? A German has his dream of a great 
fatherland which shall not only be one and consolidated, but shall in 
due season win freedom for itself, and be as a sacred hearth whence 
others may borrow the warmth of freedom and order for themselves. 
A Spaniard has his dream either of militant loyalty to God and the 
saints and the exiled line of his kings, or else of devotion to the newly 
won liberty and to the raising up of his fallen nation. An American, 
in the midst of the political corruption which for the moment ob- 
scures the great democratic experiment, yet has his imagination kindled 
by the size and resources of his land, and his enthusiasm fired by the 
high destinies which he believes to await its people in the centuries 
to come. A Frenchman, republican or royalist, with all his frenzies 
and “ fool-fury ” of red or white, still has his hope and dream and 
aspiration, with which to enlarge his life and lift him on an ample 
pinion out from the circle of a poor egoism. What stirs the hope and 
moves the aspiration of our Englishman? Surely nothing either in 
the heavens above or on the earth beneath. In truth the English 
are as a people little susceptible in the region of the imagination. 
But they have done good work in the world, acquired a splendid 
historic tradition of stout combat for good causes, founded a 
mighty and beneficent empire, and all this notwithstanding their 
imaginative lack. Their land has been the home of great and for- 
lorn causes, though happily for themselves, they could not always 
follow the transcendental flights of the champions of such causes. 
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If Englishmen were not strong in imagination, they were what is 
better and surer, strong in their hold of the great emancipating prin- 
ciples. What great political cause, her own or another’s, is England 
befriending to-day ? To say that no cause is left, is to tell us that we 
have reached the final stage of human progress, and turned over the 
last leaf in the volume of human improvements. The day when this 
is said and believed, marks the end of a nation’s life. Is it possible 
that, after all, our old Protestant spirit with its rationality, its 
austerity, its political energy, has been struck with something of the 
mortal fatigue of Catholic societies ? 

Within the last forty years England has lost one by one each of 
those enthusiasms which may have been illusions, and some of 
which undoubtedly were so, but which at least testified to the exist- 
ence among us in a very considerable degree of a vivid belief in the 
possibility of certain great general theories being true and right, as 
well as in the obligation of making them lights to practical conduct 
and desire. People a generation ago had eager sympathy with 
Hungary, with Italy, with Poland, because they were deeply 
impressed by the doctrine of nationalities. They had strong feelings 
about Parliamentary Reform, because they were penetrated by the 
principle that the possession of political power by the bulk of a 
socicty is the only effective security against sinister government ; 
or else by the principle that participation in public activity, even in 
the modest form of an exercise of the elective franchise, is an elevat- 
ing and instructing agency ; or perhaps by the principle that justice 
demands that those who are compelled to obey laws and pay national 
taxes, should have a voice in making the one and imposing the other. 
They had again a generous and energetic hatred of such an institu- 
tion as the negro slavery of America, because justice and humanity 
and religion were too real and potent forces within their breasts, to 
allow them to listen to those political considerations by which 
American statesmen used to justify temporising and compromise. 

It may be said that the fate of these aspirations has had a blight- 
ing effect on public enthusiasm and the capacity of feeling it, for 
not only have most of them now been fulfilled, and so passed from 
aspiration to actuality, but the results of their fulfilment have been 
so disappointing as to make us wonder whether it is really worth 
while to pray, when to have our prayers granted carries the world so 
very slight a way forward. The Austrian is no longer in Italy, 
the Pope has ceased to be master in Rome, the patriots of Hungary 
are now in possession of their rights and have become friends of 
their old oppressors, the negro slave has becn transformed into an 
American citizen. At home, again, the gods have listened to our 
vows. Parliament has been reformed and the long desired mechanical 
security provided for the voter’s freedom. We no longer aspire for 
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all these things, you may say, because our hopes have been realised 
and our dreams have come true. It is possible that the compara- 
tively prosaic results before our eyes at the end of all have thrown 
a chill over our political imagination. What seemed so glorious 
when it was far off, seems perhaps a little poor now that it is near, 
and this has damped the wing of political fancy. The old aspirations 
have vanished, and no new ones have arisen in their place. Be the 
cause what it may, I should express the change in this way, that 
the existing order of facts, whatever it may be, now takes a hardly 
disputed precedence with us over ideas, and that the coarsest political 
standard is undoubtingly and finally applied over the whole realm 
of human thought. 

The line taken up by the press and the governing classes of 
England during the American Civil War may serve to illustrate the 
kind of mood which we conceive to be taking firmer hold than ever 
of the national mind. Those who sympathized with the Southern 
States listened only to political arguments, and very narrow and 
inefficient political arguments, as it happened, when they ought to 
have seen that here was an issue which involved not only political 
ideas, but moral and religious ideas as well. That is to say, the ordi- 
nary political tests were not enough to reveal the entire significance 
of the crisis, nor were the political standards proper for measuring 
the whole of the expediencies hanging in the balance. The conflict 
could not be adequately gauged by such questions as whether the 
Slave states had or had not a constitutional right to establish an 
independent government ; whether the Free states were animated by 
philanthropy or by love of empire; whether it was to the political 
advantage of England that the American Union should be divided 
and consequently weakened. Such questions were not improper in 
themselves, und we can imagine circumstances in which they might 
be not only proper but decisive. Only, the circumstances being 
what they were, the narrower expediencies of ordinary politics were 
outweighed by one of those supreme and indefeasible expediencies 
which are classified as moral, or, in other words, as the higher, 
wider, more binding, and transcendent part of the master art of 
social well-being. 

This is only one illustration of the growing tendency to substitute 
the narrowest political point of view for all the other ways of regard- 
ing the course of human affairs, and to raise the limitations which 
practical exigencies may happen to set to the application of general 
principles, into the very place of the principles themselves. Nor is 
this process of deteriorating conviction confined to the greater or 
noisier transactions of nations. It is, indeed, impossible that it 
should be so; for it is due to causes which affect the mental temper 
as a whole, and pour round us an atmosphere that enervates our 
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judgment from end to end, not more in politics than in morality, 
and not more in morality than in philosophy, in art, and in re- 
ligion. Perhaps this tendency never showed itself more offensively 
than when the most important newspaper in the country criti- 
cised our great naturalist’s scientific speculations as to the descent of 
man, from the point of view of property, intelligence, and a stake 
in the country, and severely censured him for revealing his par- 
ticular zoological conclusions to the general public, at a moment 
when the sky of Paris was red with the incendiary flames of the 
Commune. It would be hard to reduce the transformation of all 
truth into a subordinate department of daily politics, to a more gross 
and unseemly absurdity. 

The consequences of such a transformation, of putting immediate 
social convenience in the first place, and respect for truth in the 
second, are seen, as we have said, in a distinct and unmistakable 
lowering of the level of national life ; a slack and lethargic quality 
about public opinion ; a growing predominance of material, tempo- 
rary, and selfish aims over those which are gencrous, far-reaching, 
and spiritual; a deadly weakening of intellectual conclusiveness, of 
clear-shining moral illumination, and, lastly, of a certain stoutness of 
self-respect for which England was once especially famous. A plain 
categorical proposition is becoming less and less credible to average 
minds; or at least the slovenly willingness to hold two directly 
contradictory propositions at one and the same time is becoming more 
and more common. In religion, morals, and politics, the suppression 
of your true opinion, if not the positive profession of what you hold 
to be a false opinion, is hardly ever counted a vice, and not seldom 
even goes for virtue and wisdom. One is conjured to respect the 
beliefs of others, but forbidden to claim the same respect for one’s own. 

This dread of the categorical proposition might be creditable, if it 
sprang from attachment to a very high standard of evidence, or 
from a deep sense of the relative and provisional quality of truth. 
There might even be a plausible defence set up for it, if it sprang 
from such a formulated distrust of the energetic rational judgment 
in comparison with the emotional, affective, contemplative parts of 
man, as underlies the various forms of religious mysticism. If 
you look closely into our present mood, it is seen to be the product 
mainly and above all of a shrinking deference to the status quo, 
not merely as having a claim not to be lightly dealt with, which 
every serious man concedes, but as being the last word and 
final test of truth and justice. Physical science is allowed to be 
the sphere of accurate reasoning and distinct conclusions, but in 
morals and politics, instead of admitting that these subjects have 
equally a logic of their own, we silently suspect all first principles 
and practically deny the strict inferences from demonstrated pre- 
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misses. Faith in the soundness of given general theories of right 
and wrong, melts away before some momentary triumph of wrong, 
or some passing discouragement in enforcing right. 

Our robust political sense, which has discovered so many of the 
secrets of good government, which has given us freedom with order, 
and popular administration without corruption, and unalterable 
respect for law along with indelible respect for individual right, this 
which has so long been our strong point is fast becoming our weak- 
ness and undoing. For the extension of the ways of thinking which 
are proper in politics to other than political matter, means at the 
same time the depravation of the political sense itself. Not only is 
social expediency effacing the many other points of view that men 
ought to take of the various facts of life and thought; the idea of 
social expediency itself is becoming a dwarfed and pinched idea. Ours 
is the country where love of constant improvement ought to be greater 
than anywhere else, because fear of revolution is less. Yet the art 
of politics is growing to be as meanly conceived as all the rest. At 
elections the national candidate has no chance against the loc 
candidate, nor the man of a principle against the man of a class 
upper or lower. In parliament, we are admonished on high au- 
thority that “the policy of a party is not the carrying out of the 
opinion of any section of it, but the general consensus of the whole,”’ 
which seems to be a hierophantic manner of saying that the policy 
of a party is one thing, and the principle which makes it a party is 
another thing, and that men who care very strongly about something 
are to surrender that and the hope of it, for the sake of succeeding 
in something about which they care very little or not at all. This 
is our modern way of giving politicians heart for their voyage, of 
inspiring them with resoluteness and self-respect, with confidence in 
the worth of their cause and enthusiasm for its success. Thoroughness 
is a mistake, and nailing your flag to the mast a bit of delusive 
heroics. Beware of the high and hold fast to the safe. Dismiss 
conviction, and study general consensus. No zeal, no faith, no grim 
intellectual trenchancy, but as much trivial low-minded geniality as 
you please. 

Of course, all of these characteristics of our own society mark 
tendencies that are common enough in all societies. They often spring 
from an indolence and enervation that besets a certain number of 
people, however invigorating the general mental climate may be. 
Our present contention is that the general mental climate itself has, 
outside of the domain of physical science, ceased to be invigorating ; 
that on the contrary, it fosters the more inglorious predispositions of 
men, and encourages a native willingness, already so strong, to 
acquiesce in a lazy accommodation with error, an ignoble economy of 
truth, and a vicious compromise of the permanent gains of adhering 
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to a sound general principle, for the sake of the temporary gains of 
departing from it. 


Without attcmpting an elaborate analysis of the causes that have 
brought about this debilitation of mental tone, we may shortly 
remind ourselves of one or two facts in the political history, in the 
intellectual history, and in the religious history of this generation, 
which perhaps help us to understand a phenomenon that we have all 
so keen an interest both in understanding and in modifying. 

To begin with what lies nearest to the surface. The most obvious 
agency at work in the present exaggeration of the political standard 
as the universal test of truth, is to be found in some contemporary 
incidents. The influence of France upon England since the revolu- 
tion of 1848 has tended wholly to the discredit of abstract theory 
and general reasoning among us in all that relates to politics, morals, 
and religion. In 1848, not in 1789, questions affecting the funda- 
mental structure and organic condition of the social union came for 
the first time into formidable prominence. For the first time these 
questions and the answers to them were stated in articulate formulas 
and distinct theories, which were not merely written in books, but 
which so fascinated the imagination and inflamed the hopes of the 
time, that thousands of men were willing actually to go down into 
the streets and shed their blood for the realisation of their generous 
dream of a renovated society. The same sight has been seen since, 
and even when we do not see it, we are perfectly aware that the 
same temper is smouldering. These premature attempts to convert 
a crude aspiration into a political reality, and to found a new social 
order on a number of uncompromising deductions from abstract 
principles of the common weal, have had the natural effect of 
deepening the English dislike of a general theory, even when such 
a theory did no more than profess to state a remote object of desire, 
and not the present goal of immediate effort. 

It is not only the socialists who are responsible for the low esteem 
into which a spirit of generalisation has fallen in other countries, in 
consequence of French experience. Mr. Mill has described in a 
well-known passage the characteristic vice of the leaders of all 
French parties, and not of the democratic party more than any other. 
“The commonplaces of politics in France,” he says, “are large and 
sweeping practical maxims, from which, as ultimate premisses, men 
reason downwards to particular applications, and this they call being 
logical and consistent. For instance, they are perpetually arguing 
that such and such a measure ought to be adopted, because it is a 
consequence of the principle on which the form of government is 
founded; of the principle of legitimacy, or the principle of the 
sovereignty of the people. To which it may be answered that if 
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these be really practical principles, they must rest on speculative 
grounds; the sovereignty of the people (for example) must be a 
right foundation for government, because a government thus con- 
stituted tends to produce certain beneficial effects. Inasmuch, 
however, as no government produces all possible beneficial effects, 
but all are attended with more or fewer inconveniences; and since 
these cannot be combated by means drawn from the very causes 
which produce them, it would often be a much stronger recommenda- 
tion of some practical arrangement that it does not follow from 
what is called the general principle of the government than that 
it does.” 

The English feeling for compromise is on its better side the 
result of a shrewd and practical, though informal, recognition of a 
truth which Mr. Mill has here expressed for us in terms of Method. 
The disregard of a principle really so important, that is habitually 
shown in the political action of France, has hitherto strengthened our 
own regard for it, until it has not only made us look on its impor- 
tance as exclusive and final, but has extended our respect for the 
right kind of compromise to wrong and injurious kinds. 

A minor event which now looks much less important than it did 
not many years ago, but which still had real influence in deteriorat- 
ing moral judgment, was the career of a late sovereign of France. 
The apparent advantages that for a season followed from a rule 
which had its origin in a violent and perfidious usurpation, and 
which was upheld by all the acts of moral corruption, political 
enervation, and material repression, lasted long enough to create in 
this country a steady and powerful opinion that Napoleon the Third’s 
early crime was redeemed by the seeming prosperity which followed. 
The shocking prematureness of this shallow condonation is now too 
glaringly visible for any one to deny it. Not often in history has 
the great truth that “morality is the nature of things” received 
corroboration so prompt and timely. We need not commit ourselves 
to the optimistic or sentimental hypothesis that wickedness always 
fares ill in the world, or on the other hand that whoso hearkens 
diligently to the divine voice and observes all the commandments to 
do them, shall be blessed in his basket and his store and all the 
work of his hand. The claims of morality to our allegiance, so far 
as its precepts are solidly established, rest on the same positive base 
as our faith in the truth of physical laws. Moral principles are at 
bottom only registered generalisations from experience ; they record 
certain uniformities of antecedence and consequence in the region of 
human conduct; and want of faith in the persistency of these uni- 
formities is only a little less fatuous in the moral order than a 
corresponding want of faith would instantly be recognised as being 


(1) System of Logic, bk. vi. ch. xi. 
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in the purely physical order. In both orders alike there is only too 
much of this kind of fatuousness, this readiness to believe that for 
once in our favour the stream shall flow up hill, that we may live 
in miasmatic air unpoisoned, that a government may depress the 
energy, the self-reliance, the public spirit of its citizens, and yet be 
able to count on these qualities whenever the government itself may 
have broken down, and left the country to make the best of the 
resources which remain after so severe and prolonged a drain. 
This is the sense in which morality is the nature of things. The 
system of the Second Empire was in the same sense an immoral 
system. Unless all the lessons of human experience were futile, and 
all the principles of political morality were articles of pedantry, 
such a system must inevitably bring disaster, as we might have seen 
that it was sowing the seeds of disaster. Yet because the cata- 
strophe lingered, opinion in England began to admit the possibility 
of evil being for this once good, and to regard any appeal to the 
moral and political principles which condemned the imperial system 
and all such systems beyond hope or appeal, as the mere pretext of 
mutinous or utopian impatience. 


This, however, is only one of the more superficial influences which 
have helped and fallen in with the working of profounder causes of 
weakened aspiration and impoverished moral energy, and of the sub- 
stitution of latitudinarian acquiescence and faltering conviction for 
the whole-hearted assurance of better times. Of these deeper causes, 
the most important in the intellectual development of the prevailing 
forms of thought and sentiment is the growth of the Historie Method. 
Let us consider very shortly how the abuse of this method, and an 
unauthorised extension and interpretation of its conclusions, are 
likely to have enervated opinion. 

The Historic Method may be described as the comparison of the 
forms of an idea, or a usage, or a belief, at any given time, with 
the earlier forms from which they were evolved, or the later forms 
into which they were developed, and the establishment from such a 
comparison of an ascending and descending order among the facts. 
It consists in the explanation of existing parts in the frame of society 
by connecting them with corresponding parts in some earlier frame ; 
in the identification of present forms in the past, and past forms in 
the present. Its main process is the detection of corresponding 
customs, opinions, laws, beliefs, among different communities, and 
a grouping of them into general classes with reference to some one 
common feature. It is a certain way of seeking answers to various 
questions of origin, resting on the same general doctrine of evolution, 
applied to moral and social forms, as that which is being applied with 
so much ingenuity to the series of organic matter. The historic 
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conception is a reference of every state of society to a particular 
stage in the evolution of its general conditions. Ideas of law, of 
virtue, of religion, of the physical universe, of history, of the social 
union itself, all march in a harmonious and interdependent order. 

Curiosity with reference to origins is for various reasons the most 
marked element among modern scientific tendencies. It covers the 
whole field, moral, intellectual, and physical, from the smile or the 
frown on a man’s face, up to the most complex of the ideas in his 
mind, from the expression of his emotions, to their root and relations 
with one another in his inmost organization. As an ingenious 
writer puts it :—‘‘If we wanted to describe one of the most marked 
results, perhaps the most marked result, of late thought, we should 
say that by it everything is made an antiquity. When in former 
times our ancestors thought of an antiquarian, they described him as 
occupied with coins and medals and Druids’ stones. But now there 
are other relics ; indeed all matter is become such. Man himself has 
to the eye of science become an antiquity. She tries to read, is 
beginning to read, knows she ought to read in the frame of each 
man the result of a whole history of all his life, and what he 
is and what makes him so.”' Character is considered less with 
reference to its absolute qualities, than as an interesting scene 
strewn with scattered rudiments, survivals, inherited predispositions. 
Opinions are counted rather as phenomena to be explained than as 
matters of truth and falsehood. Of usages, we are beginning first of 
all to think where they came from, and secondarily whether they are 
the most fitting and convenient that men could be got to accept. In 
the last century men asked of a belief or a story, Is it true? We 
now ask, How did men come to take it for true? In short the rela- 
tions among social phenomena which now engage most attention, 
are relations of original source, rather than those of actual con- 
sistency in theory and actual fitness in practice ; and the devotees of 
the current method are more concerned with the pedigree and genea- 
logical connections of a custom or an idea, than with its own proper 
goodness or badness, its strength or its weakness. 

Though there is no necessary or truly logical connection between 
systematic use of this method rightly limited, and a slack and slip- 
shod preference of vague general forms to definite ideas, yet every 
one can see its tendency, if uncorrected, to make men shrink from 
importing anything like absolute quality into their propositions ; and 
also, what is still worse, its tendency to place individual robustness 
and initiative in the light of superfluities, with which a world that 
goes by evolution can very well dispense. Men easily come to con- 
sider clearness and positiveness in their opinions, staunchness in 
holding and defending them, and fervour in carrying them into 


(1) Mr. Bagehot. 
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action, as equivocal virtues and of very doubtful perfection, in a 
state of things where every abuse has after all had a defensible 
origin, where every error has, we must confess, once been true rela- 
tively to other parts of belief in those who held the error, and where 
all parts of life are so bound up with one another that it is of no 
avail to attack one evil unless you attack many more at the same 
time. This is a caricature of the real teaching of the Historic Method, 
of which we shall have to speak presently, but it is one of those 
caricatures which the natural sloth and the indigenous intellectual 
haziness of ordinary men make them very willing to take for the 
true philosophy of things. 


Then there is the newspaper press, that huge engine for keeping 
discussion on a low level, and making the political test final. To take 
off the taxes on knowledge was to place a heavy tax on broad and 
independent opinion. The multiplication of journals, “delivering 
brawling judgments wnashamed on all things all day long,” has done 
much to deaden the small stock of individuality in public verdicts, 
and to make vulgar ways of looking at things and speaking of them 
stronger and stronger, by formulating and repeating and stereotyping 
them incessantly from year’s end to year’s end. For a newspaper 
must live, and to live it must please, and its conductors suppose, 
perhaps not altogether rightly, that to please it must be very 
cheerful towards prejudices, very chilly to general theories, loftily 


disdainful to the men of a principle. Their one cry to the advocate 


of an improvement is some sagacious silliness about recognising the 
limits of the practicable in polities and seeing the necessity of adapt- 
ing theories to facts ; as if the fact of taking a broader and wiser view 
than the vulgar crowd disqualified a man from knowing what the 
view of the vulgar crowd happens to be, and from estimating it at 
the proper value for practical purposes. Why are the men who 
despair of improvement to be the only persons endowed with the 
gift of discerning the practicable? It is, however, only too easy to 
understand how a journal, existing for a day, should limit its view 
to the possibilities of the day, and how being most closely affected 
by the particular it should coldly turn its back upon all that is 
general. And it is easy, too, to understand the reaction of this 
intellectual timorousness upon the minds of ordinary readers, who 
have too little natural force and too little cultivation to be able to 
resist the narrowing and deadly effect of the daily iteration of poor 
short-sighted commonplaces. 


Far the most penetrating of all the influences that are impairing 
what one may call the moral and intellectual nerve of our generation 
remain still to be mentioned. The first is the immense increase of 
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material prosperity, and the second is the immense decline in 
sincerity of spiritual interest. The evil wrought by the one fills up 
the measure of the evil wrought by the other. We are on a flood 
tide of high profits and a roaring trade, and there is nothing like a 
roaring trade for engendering latitudinarians. The effect of many 
possessions, especially if they be newly acquired, in slackening 
moral vigour, isa proverb. With new wealth, leavened by no tra- 
dition of public duty such as lingers among the English nobles, 
and no custom of devotion to public causes such as lives and grows 
in the United States—with new wealth comes luxury and love of 
ease and that fatal readiness to believe that God has placed us in the 
best of possible worlds, which so lowers men’s aims, and unstrings 
firm purpose. Pleasure saps high interests, and the weakening 
of high interests leaves more undisputed room for pleasure. Manage- 
ment and compromise appear among the permitted arts, because 
they tend to comfort, and comfort is the end of ends, comprehending 
all ends. Not truth is the standard, but the politic and the reput- 
able. Are we to suppose that it is firm persuasion of the greater 
scripturalness of episcopacy, that turns the second generation of 
dissenting manufacturers in our busy Lancashire into churchmen ? 
Certainly such conversions do no violence to the conscience of the 
proselyte. ILe is intellectually indifferent, a spiritual neuter. 

And that brings us to the root of the matter, the serious side of a 
revolution that in this social consequence is so unspeakably ignoble. 
This root of the matter is the slow transformation now at work of the 
whole spiritual basis of thought. Every age is in some sort an age 
of transition, but our own is characteristically and cardinally an 
epoch of transition in the very foundations of belicf and conduct. 
The old hopes have grown pale, the old fears dim; strong sanctions 
are become weak, and once vivid faiths very numb. Religion, what- 
ever destinies-may be in store for it, is at least for the present no 
longer an organic power. It is not that supreme, penetrating, 
controlling, decisive part of a man’s life, which it has been, and 
will be again. The work of destruction is all the more perturb- 
ing to timorous spirits, and more harassing even to doughtier 
spirits, for being done impalpably, indirectly, almost silently and 
as if by unseen hands. Those who dwell in the tower of ancient 
faiths, look about them in constant apprehension, misgiving and 
wonder, with the hurried uneasy air of people living among earth- 
quakes. The air seems full of missiles, and all is doubt, hesitation, 
and uncomfortable expectancy. Hence a decisive reluctance to com- 
mit one’s self. Conscience has lost its strong and on-pressing energy, 
and the sense of personal responsibility lacks sharpness of edge. 
The native hue of spiritual resolution is sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of distracted, wavering, confused thought. The souls of men 
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have become void; into the void have entered in triumph the seven 
devils of Secularity. 

And all this hesitancy, this tampering with conviction for fear 
of its consequences, this want of faithful dealing in the highest 
matters, is being intensified, aggravated, driven inwards like a 
fatal disorder towards the vital parts, by the existence of a State 
Church. While thought stirs and knowledge extends, she remains 
fast moored by ancient formularies; while the spirit of man ex- 
pands in search after new light, fecls energetically for new truth, 
the spirit of the church is eternally entombed within the four 
corners of an old Act of Parliament. Her ministers vow almost 
before they have crossed the threshold of manhood that they will 
search no more, that they will to the end of their days believe what 
they believe then, before they have had time to think or to know 
the thoughts of others; vow themselves in other words to lead 
mutilated lives. If they cannot keep this solemn promise, they 
have at least every inducement that ordinary human motives can 
supply, to conceal their breach of it. The same system which begins 
by making mental indolence a virtue and intellectual narrowness a 
part of sanctity, ends by putting a premium on something too 
like hypocrisy. Consider the seriousness of fastening up in these 
bonds some thousands of the most instructed and intelligent classes 
in the country, the men who would otherwise be best fitted from 
position and opportunities for aiding a little in the long and diffi- 
cult, but plainly inevitable, work of transforming opinion. Consider 
the waste of intelligence, and what is not less grave, the positive 
dead-weight, by which an official hierarchy so organized must 
impede the strength of mental independence. 

We know the kind of man whom this system delights to honour. 
He was described for us five and thirty years ago by a master hand. 
‘“‘Mistiness is the mother of wisdom. A man who can set down 
half a dozen general propositions which escape from destroying one 
another only by being diluted into truisms; who can hold the 
balance between opposites so skilfully as to do without fulcrum or 
beam; who never enunciates a truth without guarding himself 
against being supposed to exclude the contradictory,—who holds 
that Scripture is the only authority, yet that the Church is to be 
deferred to, that faith only justifies, yet that it does not justify 
without works, that grace does not depend upon the sacraments, yet 
is not given without them, that bishops are a divine ordinance, yet 
that those who have them not are in the same religious condition as 
those who have,—this is your safe man and the hope of the Church ; 
this is what the Church is said to want, not party men, but sensible, 
temperate, sober, well-judging persons, to guide it through the 
channel of no meaning, between the Scylla and Charybdis of Aye 
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and No.”* The writer then thought that such a type could not 
endure, and that the Church must become more real. On the 
contrary, her reality is more phantom-like now than it was then. 
She is the sovereign pattern and exemplar of management, of the 
triumph of the political method in spiritual things, and of the 
subordination of ideas to the status quo. 

It is true that all other organized priesthoods are also bodies 
which move within formularies even more inelastic than those of the 
Establishment. But then they have not the same immense social 
power. They affect the intellectual temper of large numbers of 
people, but the people whom they affect are not strongly identified 
with the greater organs of the national life. The state church is 
bound up in the minds of the most powerful classes with a given 
ordering of social arrangements, and the consequence of this is that 
the teachers of the church have reflected back upon them a sense 
of responsibility for these arrangements, which obscures their 
spirituality, clogs their intellectual energy and mental openness, and 
turns them into a political army of obstruction to new ideas. They 
feel themselves to a certain extent discharged from the necessity of 
recognising the tremendous conflict in the region of belief that goes 
on around them, just as if they were purely civil administrators, 
concerned only with the maintenance of the present order. All 
this is not true of the private churches. Their teachers and members 
regard belief as something wholly independent of the civil ordering 
of things. However little enlightened in some respects, however 
hostile to certain of the ideas by which it is sought to replace 
their own, they are at least representatives of the momentous 
principle of individual responsibility for the truth of our opinions. 
They may bring their judgments to conclusions that are less in 
accord with modern tendencies than those of one or two schools that 
still see their. way to subscribing Anglican articles and administer- 
ing Anglican rites; but they at any rate admit that the use of his 
judgment is a duty incumbent on the individual, and a duty to be 
discharged without reference to any external considerations whatever, 
political or otherwise. Thisis an elevating, an exhilarating principle, 
however deficiencies of culture may have narrowed the sphere of its 
operations. It is because a state church is by its very conception 
hostile to such a principle, that we are justified in counting it apart 
from the private churches with all their faults, and placing it among 
the agencies that weaken the vigour of a national conscience and 
check the free play and access of intellectual light. 

Here we may leave the conditions that have made an inquiry as 
to some of the limits of compromise, which must always be an 
interesting and important subject, one of especial interest and 


(1) Dr. J. H. Newman’s Fssays Critical and Historical, vol. i. 301. 
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importance to ourselves at present. Is any renovation of the 
sacredness of principle a possible remedy for some of these elements 
of national deterioration? Of the evil elements themselves we shall 
incidentally see more in future pages. 


CHAPTER II. 
Of the Possible Utility of Error. 


Ar the outset of an inquiry how far existing facts ought to be 
allowed to over-rule ideas and principles that are at variance with 
them, a preliminary question lies in our way, about which it may be 
well to say something. This is the question of a dual doctrine, or 
in plainer words the question whether it is expedient that the more 
enlightened classes in a community should upon system not only pos- 
sess their light in silence, but whether they should openly encourage a 
doctrine for the less enlightened classes which they do not believe to 
be true for themselves, yet which they regard as indispensably useful 
in the case of less fortunate people. An eminent teacher tells us how 
after he had once succeeded in presenting the principle of Necessity 
to his own mind ina shape which seemed to bring with it all the 
advantages of the principle of Free- Will, he “no longer suffered under 
the burden so heavy to one who aims at being a reformer in opinions, 
of thinking one doctrine true, and the contrary doctrine morally 
beneficial.” * The discrepancy which this writer thought a heavy 
burden, has struck others as the basis of a satisfactory solution. 
Nil dulcius est bene quam munita tenere 

Edita doctrina sapientum templa serena, 

Despicere unde queas alios passimque videre 

Errare atque vyiam palantes queerere vite. 
The learned are to hold the true doctrine; the unlearned are to be 
taught its morally beneficial contrary. “Let the Church,” it has 
been said, “admit two descriptions of believers, those who are for the 
letter, and those who hold by the spirit. At a certain point in 
rational culture, belief in the supernatural becomes for many an im- 
possibility; do not force such persons to wear a cowl of lead. Do not 
you meddle with what we teach or write, and then we will not dispute 
the common people with you; do not contest our place in the school 
and the academy, and then we will surrender to your hands the 
country school.” ? 

This is only a very courageous and definite way of saying what a 


(1) Mill’s Autobiography, p. 170. 
(2) M. Renan’s Leforme Intellectuelle et Mora’e de la France, p. 98. 
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great many less accomplished persons than M. Renan have silently 
in their hearts. They do not believe in hell, for instance, but they 
think hell a useful fiction for the lower classes. They would deeply 
regret any change in the spirit or the machinery of public instruc- 
tion which would release the lower classes from so wholesome an 
error. And as with hell, so with other articles of the supernatural 
system; the existence of a Being who will distribute rewards and 
penalties in a future state, the permanent sentience of each human 
personality, the vigilant supervision of our conduct, as well as our 
inmost thoughts and desires, by the heavenly powers, and so forth. 
Let us discuss this matter impersonally, without reference to our 
own opinions and without reference to the evidence for or against 
their truth. I am not speaking now of those who hold all these 
ideas to be certainly true, or highly probable, and who at the same 
time incidentally insist on the great usefulness of such ideas in 
confirming morality and producing virtuous types of character. 
With such persons of course there is no question of a dual doctrine. 
They entertain certain convictions themselves, and naturally desire 
to have their influence extended over others. The proposition which 
we have to consider is of another kind; it expresses the notions of 
those who—to take the most important kind of illustration—think 
untrue the popular ideas of supernatural interference in our obscure 
human affairs, and the notion of the prolongation of our existence 
after death to fulfil the purpose of the supernatural powers, or at 
least think them so extremely improbable that no reasonable man or 
woman, once awakened to a conviction of this improbability would 
thenceforth be capable of receiving effective check or guidance from 
beliefs that would have sunk slowly down to the level of doubtful 
guesses. We have now to deal with those who while taking this 
view of certain doctrines, still declare them to be indispensable for 
restraining from anti-social conduct all who are not acute or 
instructed enough to see through them. In other words, they think 
error useful, and that it may be the best thing for society that 
masses of men should cheat and deceive themselves in their most 
fervent aspirations and their deepest assurances. This is the furthest 
extreme to which the empire of existing facts over principles can 
well be imagined to go, and it lies at the root of every discussion 
upon the limits which separate lawful compromise or accommodation 
from palpable hypocrisy. 

It will probably be said that according to the theory of the school 
of which M. Renan is the most eloquent representative, the common 
people are not really cheating themselves or being cheated. Indeed 
M. Renan himself has expatiated on the charm of seeing figures 
of the ideal in the cottages of the poor, images representing no 
reality, and so forth. ‘“ What a delight,” he cries, “ for the man 
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who is borne down by six days of toil to come on the seventh to rest 
upon his knees, to contemplate the tall columns, a vault, arches, 
an altar; to listen to the chanting, to hear moral and consoling 
speech!” The dogmas which criticism attacks are not for these 
poor people “ the object of an explicit affirmation,” and therefore 
there is no harm in them; “ it is the privilege of pure sentiment to 
be invulnerable, and to play with poison without being hurt by it.” 
In other words, the dogmas are false, but the liturgy, as a perform- 
ance stirring the senses of awe, reverence, susceptibility to beauty 
of various kinds, appeals to and satisfies a sentiment that is both true 
and indispensable in the human mind. More than this, in the two 
or three supreme moments of life, to which men look forward and on 
which they look back,—at birth, at the passing of the threshold into 
fulness of life, at marriage, at death,—the Church is present to invest 
the hour with a certain solemn and dignified charm. That is the 
way in which the instructed are to look at the services of a Church 
in whose faith they have themselves ceased to believe as a true 
account of certain matters which it professes to account for truly. 

It will be perceived that this is not exactly the ground of those 
who think a number of what they confess to be untruths, wholesome 
for the common people for reasons of police, and who would main- 
tain churches on the same principle on which they maintain the 
county constabulary. It is a psychological, not a political ground. 
It is on the whole a more true as well as a far more exalted position. 
The human soul, they say, has these lovely and elevating aspirations ; 
not to satisfy them is to leave man a dwarfed creature ; why quarrel 
with a system that leaves you to satisfy them in the true way, and 
does much to satisfy them in a false but not very harmful way 
among those who unfortunately have to sit in the darkness of the 
outer court ? 

This is not a proper occasion for saying anything about the ade- 
quateness of the Catholic or any other, special manner of fostering 
and solacing the religious impulses of men. We have to assume that 
the instruc ed class believes the Catholic dogmas to be untrue, and 
yet wishes the uninstructed to be handed over to a system that 
reposes on the theory that these dogmas are superlatively true. 
What then is to be said of the tenableness of such a position? To 
the plain man it looks like a deliberate connivance at a plan for the 
propagation of error—assuming, as I say, for the moment, that these 
articles of belief are erroneous and contrary to fact and evidence. 
Ah, but, we are told, the people make no explicit affirmation of 
dogma; that does nothing for them; they are indifierent to it. A 
great variety of things might be said to this statement; we might 
ask, for instance, whether the people ever made an explicit affirma- 





(1) Etudes d’ Histoire Religieusc, Preface, p. xvi. 
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tion of dogma in the past, or whether it was always the hazy 
indifferent matter which it is supposed to be now; if so, whether 
we shall not have to re-cast our most fundamental notions of the 
way in which Christian civilisation has been evolved ; if people did 
once explicitly affirm dogma, when exactly it was that they ceased 
to do so. 

The answers to these questions would all go to show that at the 
time when religion was the great controlling and organizing force in 
conduct, the prime elemental dogmas were accepted with the most 
vivid conviction of reality. I do not pretend that the common people 
followed all the inferences which the intellectual subtlety of the 
master-spirits of theology drew so industriously from the simple 
premisses of scripture and tradition. But assuredly dogma was at 
the foundation of the whole structure. When did it cease to be so ? 
How was the structure supported after you had altered this condition 
of things ? 

Apart from this historic issue, the main question one would like to 
put to the upholder of duality of religion on this plea, is the simple 
one, whether the power of the ceremonial which charms him so much 
is not actually at this moment drawn wholly from dogma and the 
tradition of dogma, and whether its truth is not explicitly affirmed 
to the unlettered man, and the inseparable connection between the 
dogma and the ceremonial is not constantly impressed upon him, by 
the spiritual teachers to whom the dual system hands him and his 
order over for alltime? If any one of these philosophic critics will 
take the trouble to listen to a few courses of sermons at the present 
day, and this remark applies not less to Protestant than to Catholic 
churches, he will find that instead of that “ parole morale et con- 
solante” which is so soothing to think of, the pulpit is now the 
home of fervid controversy and often exacerbated declamation in 
favour of ancient. dogma against modern science. We do not say 
whether this is or is not the wisest line for the clergy to follow; we 
only press the fact against those who wish us to believe that dogma 
counts for nothing in the popular faith, and that therefore we need 
not be uneasy as to its effects. 

Next, one would say to those who think that all will go well if you 
divide the community into two classes, one privileged to use its own 
mind, the other privileged to have its mind used by a priesthood, that 
they overlook the momentous circumstance of these professional up- 
holders of dogmatic systems being also posessed of a vast social in- 
fluence in questions that naturally tebong to another sphere. There is 
hardly a single great controversy in modern politics, where the states- 
man does not find himself in immediate contact with the real or sup- 
posed interests, with the active or passive sentiment, of one of these 
religious systems. Therefore if the instructed or intellectually privi- 
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leged class cheerfully leave the field open to men who, ex hypothesi, are 
presumed to be less instructed, narrower, more impenetrable by reason, 
the partisans of the letter against the spirit, they are deliberately 
strengthening the hands of the persons least fitted by judgment, 
experience, and temper, for using such power rightly, in dealing not 
merely with religious matters, but what is at least of equal import- 
ance, with an endless variety of the gravest social and political 
matters. It is impossible to map out the exact dimensions of the 
field in which a man shall exercise his influence, and to which he is 
to be rigorously confined. Give men influence in one matter, 
especially if that be such a matter as religious belief and ceremonial, 
and it is simply impossible that such influence shall not extend with 
more or less effect over as much of the whole sphere of conduct as 
they may choose to claim. This is no discredit to them; on the 
contrary it is to their honour. So in short in surrendering the 
common people over without dispute or effort to organized priest- 
hoods for religious purposes, you would be inevitably including a vast 
number of other purposes in the self-same destination. This does not 
in the least prejudice practical ways of dealing with certain existing 
circumstances, such as the propriety or justice of allowing a Catholic 
people to have a Catholic university. It is only an argument against 
erecting into a complete and definite formula the division of a 
society into two great castes, the one with a religion of the spirit, 
the other with a creed of the letter. 

Again, supposing that the enlightened caste were to consent to 
abandon the common people to what are assumed to be lower and 
narrower forms of truth,—which is after all little more than a fine 
phrase for forms of falsehood, because of the extreme remoteness of 
the alleged approximation to truth,—what can be more futile than to 
suppose that such a compromise will be listened to for a single 
moment by a caste whose first principle is that they are the 
possessors and ministers, not of an inferior or superior form of 
truth, but of the very truth itself, absolute, final, complete, divinely 
sent, infallibly interpreted? The disciples of the relative may 
afford to compromise: the disciples of the absolute never. 

We shall see other objections as we go on to this state of things in 
which a minority holds true opinions and becomes the majority to false 
ones. At the bottom of the advocacy of a dual doctrine slumbers the 
idea that there is no harm in men being mistaken, or at least only so 
little harm as is more than compensated for by the marked 
tranquillity in which their mistake may wrap them. Not an idea 
merely that intellectual error is a pathological necessity of the mind, 
no more to be escaped than the pathological necessities which afflict 
and finally dissolve the body,—which is historically true,—but an 
idea that error somehow in certain stages, where there is enough of 
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it, actually does good, like vaccination. Well, the thesis of the 
present chapter is that erroneous opinion or belief, in itself and as 
such, can never be useful. This may seem a truism which everybody 
is willing to accept without demur; but it is one of those truisms 
which persons habitually forget and repudiate in practice, just 
because they have never made it real to themselves by considering 
and answering the objections that may be brought against it. We 
see this repudiation before our eyes every day. Thus, for instance, 
parents theoretically take it for granted that error cannot be useful, 
while they are teaching or allowing others to teach their children 
what they, the parents, believe to be untrue. Thus husbands who 
think the common theology baseless and unmeaning, are found to 
prefer that their wives shall not question this theology nor neglect 
its rites. These are only two out of a hundred examples of the 
daily admission that error may be very useful to other people. I 
need hardly say that to deny this, as the commonplace to which this 
chapter is devoted denies it, is a different thing from denying the 
expediency of letting errors alone at a given time. That is another 
question, to be discussed afterwards. You may have a thoroughly 
vicious and dangerous enemy, and yet it may be expedient to choose 
your own hour and occasion for attacking him. “ The passage from 
error to truth,” in the words of Condorcet, “‘ may be accompanied by 
certain evils. Every great change necessarily brings some of these in 
its train ; and though they may be always far below the evil you are 
for destroying, yet it ought to do what is possible to diminish them. 
It is not enough to do good, one must do it in a good way. No 
doubt we should destroy all errors, but as it is impossible to destroy 
them all in an instant, we should imitate a prudent architect who, 
when obliged to destroy a building, and knowing how its parts are 
united together, sets about its demolition in such a way as to prevent 
its fall from being dangerous.” ! 

Those, let us note by the way, who are accustomed to think the 
moral tone of the eighteenth century low and gross compared with 
that of the nineteenth, may usefully contrast these just and prudent 
words of caution in extirpating error with M. Renan’s invitation to 
men whom he considers wrong in their interpretation of religion to 
plant their error as widely and deeply as they can, and who are 
moreover themselves supposed to be demoralised, or else they would 


(1) In 1779 the Academy of Prussia announced this as the question for their annual 
prize essay :—‘ s'il est utile au peuple d’étre trompé.” They received thirty-three 
essays; twenty showing that it is rot useful, thirteen showing that it is. The Academy; 
with an impartiality that caused much amusement in Paris and Berlin, awarded two 
prizes, one to the best proof of the negative answer, another to the best proof of the 
affirmative. See Bartholmess, Hist. Philosophique de l’ Académie de Prusse, i. 231, and 
ii. 278. Condorcet did not actually compete for the prize, but he wrote a very acute 
piece, suggested by the theme, which was printed in 1790. Cuwvres, v. 348. 
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not be likely to acquiesce in a previous surrender of the universities 
to men whom they think in mortal error. Apart however from M. 
Renan, Condorcet’s words merely assert the duty of setting to work 
to help on the change from false to true opinions with prudence, and 
this every sensible man admits. Our only contention is that in 
estimating the situation, in counting up and balancing the expe- 
diencies of an attack upon error at this or that point, nothing is to be 
set to the credit of error as such, nor is there anything in its own 
operations or effects to entitle it to a moment’s respite. Every one 
would admit this at once in the case of physical truths, though there 
are those who say that some of the time spent in the investigation of 
physical truths might be more advantageously devoted to social pro- 
blems. But in the case of moral and religious truths or errors, 
people, if they admit it, as we have said they do, still constantly 
have a subtle and practically mischievous confusion in their minds 
between the possible usefulness of error, and the possible expediency 
of leaving it undisturbed. That there is such a confusion is shown 
by the force that is so frequently attributed to the various pleas for 
error, which I shall now shortly set forth as a means of refreshing 
our faith. 

I. A false opinion, it may be said, is frequently found to have 
clustering round it a multitude of excellent associations, which do 
far more good than the false opinion that supports them does harm. 
In the dark ages, for instance, there was a belief that a holy man 
had the gift of routing the demons, of healing the sick, and of 
working divers other miracles. Supposing that this belief was untrue, 
supposing that it was an error to attribute the sudden death of an 
incredible multitude of troublesome flies in a church to the fact of 
Saint Bernard having excommunicated them, what then? The 
mistaken opinion was still associated with a deep reverence for 
virtue and sanctity which was more valuable than the error of the 
explanation of the death of the flies was noxious or degrading. 

The answer to this seems to be as follows. First, in making false 
notions the proofs or close associate of true ones, you are exposing 
the latter to the ruin which awaits the former. For example, if you 
have in the minds of children or servants associated honesty, in- 
dustry, truthfulness, with the fear of hell-fire, then supposing this 
fear to become extinct in their minds,—which being unfounded in 
truth it is in constant risk of doing—the virtues associated with it 
are likely to be weakened exactly in proportion as that association 
was strong. 

Second, for all good habits in thought or conduct there are good 
and real reasons in the nature of things. To leave such habits 
attached to false opinions is to lessen the weight of these natural or 
spontaneous reasons, and so to do more harm in the long run than 
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effacement of them seems for a time to do good. Most excellences 
in human character have a spontaneous root in our nature ; moreover 
if they had not, and where they have not, there is always a valid 
and real external defence for them. The unreal defence must 
be weaker than the real one, and the substitution of a weak for 
a strong defence, where both are to be had, is not useful but the 
opposite. 

II. It is true, the objector would probably continue, that there is 
a rational defence for all excellences of conduct, as there is for all 
that is worthy and fitting in institutions. But the force of a rational 
defence lies in the rationality of the man to whom it is proffered. 
The arguments which persuade one trained in scientific habits of 
thought only touch persons of the same kind. Character is not all 
pure reason. That fitness of things which you pronounce to be the 
feundation of good habits may be borne in upon men, may speak to 
them, through other channels than the syllogism. You assume a 
community of highly trained wranglers and proficient sophisters. 
The plain fact is that, for the mass of men, use and wont, rude 
or gracious symbols, blind custom, prejudices, superstitions,—how- 
ever erroneous in themselves, however inadequate to the conveyance 
of the best truth,—are the only safe guardians of the common virtues. 
In this sense, then, error may have its usefulness. 

A hundred years ago this apology for error was met by those 
highminded and interesting men, the French believers in human 
perfectibility, with their characteristic dogma, of which Rousseau 
was the ardent expounder, that man is born with a clear and unso- 
phisticated spirit, perfectly able to discern all the simple truths 
necessary for common conduct by its own unaided light; his motives 
are all pure and unselfish and his intelligence is unclouded, until 
priests and tyrants mutilate the one and corrupt the other. We 
who have the benefit of the historic method, and have to take into 
account the medium that surrounds a human creature the moment it 
comes into the world, to say nothing of all the inheritance from the 
past which it brings into the world within it at the same moment, 
cannot take up this ground. We cannot maintain that everybody 
is born with light enough to see the rational defences of things for 
himself, without the education of institutions. What we do main- 
tain—and this is the answer to the plea for error at present under 
consideration—is that whatever impairs the brightness of such light 
as aman has, is not useful but hurtful. Our reply to those who 
contend for the usefulness of error on the ground of the comparative 
impotence of rationality over ordinary minds is something of this 
kind. Superstition, blind obedience to custom, and the other sub- 
stitutes for a. right and independent use of the mind, may acciden- 
tally and in some few respects impress good ideas upon persons who 
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are too darkened to accept these ideas on their real merits. But 
then superstition itself is the main cause of this very darkness. To 
hold error is in so far to foster erroneous ways of thinking on all 
subjects, is to make the intelligence less and less ready to receive 
truth in all matters whatever. Men are made incapable of per- 
ceiving the rational defences and of feeling rational motives for good 
habits—so far as they are thus incapable,—by the very errors which 
we are asked silently to countenance, as useful substitutes for right 
reason. ‘‘ Erroneous motives,’ as Condorcet has expressed this 
matter, “have an additional drawback attached to them, the habit 
which they strengthen of reasoning ill. The more important the 
subject on which you reason ill, and the more you busy yourself 
about it, by so much the more dangerous do the influences of such a 
habit become. It is especially on subjects analogous to that on 
which you reason wrongly, or which you connect with it by habit, 
that such a defect extends most powerfully and most rapidly. 
Hence it is extremely hard for the man who believes himself obliged 
to conform in his conduct to what he considers truths useful to men, 
but who attributes the obligation to erroneous motives, to reason 
very correctly on the truths themselves; the more attention he pays 
to such motives, and the more importance he comes to attach to 
them, the more likely he will be to go wrong.”? So in short 
superstition does an immense harm by enfecbling rational ways of 
thinking ; it does a little good by endorsing rational conclusions in 
one or two matters. And. yet, though the: evil which it is said to 
repair is a trifle beside the evil which it is admitted to inflict, the 
balance of expediencies is after all declared to be such as to warrant 
us in calling errors useful ! 

III. A hiv objection now presents itself to me, which I wish to 
state as strongly as possible. ‘“ Even if a false opinion cannot in 
itself be more useful than a true one, whatever good habits may 
seem to be connected with it, yet,” it may be contended, “relatively 
to the general mental attitude of a set of men, to their other notions 
and maxims, the false opinion may entail less harm than would be 
wrought by its mere demolition. There are false opinions so inti- 
mately bound up with the whole way of thinking and feeling, that 
to introduce one or two detached true opinions in their stead, would 
even if it were possible, only serve to break up that coherency of 
character and conduct which it is one of the chief objects of moralists 
and the great art of living to produce. For a true opinion does 
not necessarily bring in its train all the other true opinions that are 
logically connected with it. On the contrary, it is only too 
notorious a fact in the history of belief, that not merely individuals 
but whole societies are capable of holding at one and the same time 


(1) Guvres, v. 354. 
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contradictory opinions and mutually destructive principles. On the 
other hand, neither does a false opinion involve practically all the 
evil consequences deducible from it. For the results of human 
inconsistency are not all unhappy, and if we do not always act up to 
virtuous principle, no more do we always work out to its remotest 
inference every vicious principle. Not insincerity, but inconsistency, 
has constantly turned the adherents of persecuting precepts into 
friends of tolerant practice. 

It isa comparatively small thing to persuade a superstitious person 
to abandon this or that article of his superstition. You have no 
security that the rejection of the one article which you have dis- 
placed will lead to the rejection of any other, and it is quite possible 
that it may lead to all the more fervid an adhesion to what remains 
behind. Error, therefore, in view of such considerations may 
surely be allowed to have at least a provisional utility.” 

Now undoubtedly the repudiation of error is not at all the same 
thing as embracing truth. People are often able to see the force of 
arguments that destroy a given opinion, without being able to see 
the force of arguments for the positive opinion that ought to replace 
it. They can only be quite sure of seeing both when they have 
acquired not merely a conviction that one notion is false and another 
true, but have furthermore exchanged a generally erroneous way of 
thinking for a generally correct way. Hence the truly important 
object with every one who holds opinions which he deems it of the 
highest moment that others should accept, must obviously be to 
reach people’s general ways of thinking, to stir their love of truth, 
to penetrate them with a sense of the difference in the quality of 
evidence, to make them willing to listen to criticism and new opinion, 
and perhaps above all to teach them to take ungrudging and daily 
trouble to clear up in their minds the exact sense of the terms 
they use. 

If this be so, a false opinion, like an erroneous motive, can hardly 
have even a provisional usefulness. For how can you attack an 
erroneous way of thinking except in detail, that is to say through the 
sides of this or that single wrong opinion? Lach of these wrong 
opinions is an illustration and type, as it is a standing support and 
abettor, of some kind of wrong reasoning, though they are not all on 
the same scale nor all of them equally instructive. It is precisely 
by this method of gradual displacement of error step by step that the 
few stages of progress which the race has yet traversed have been 
actually achieved. Even if the place of the erroneous idea is not 
immediately taken by the corresponding true one, or by the idea 
which is at least one or two degrees nearer to the true one, still the 
removal of. error in this purely negative way amounts to a positive 
gain. Why? For the excellent reason that it is the removal of a 
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bad element that tends otherwise to propagate itself, or even if it 
fails to do that, tends at the best to make the surrounding mass of 
error more inveterate. All error is what physiologists term fissi- 
parous, and in exterminating one false opinion you may be hindering 
the growth of an uncounted brood of false opinions. 

Then as to the maintenance of that coherency, interdependence, 
systematisation of opinions and motives, which is said to make 
character organic, and is therefore so highly prized by some schools 
of thought. No doubt the loosening of this or that part of the 
fabric of heterogeneous {jorigin which constitutes the character of 
a man or woman tends to loosen the whole. But do not let us 
feed ourselves upon phrases. This organic coherency, what does it 
come to? It signifies in a general way, to describe it briefly, a 
harmony between the intellectual, the moral, and the practical parts 
of human nature; an undisturbed co-operation between reason, 
affection, and will; the reason prescribing nothing against which 
the affections revolt, and proscribing nothing which they crave, and 
the will obeying the joint impulses of these two directing forces, 
without liability to capricious or extravagant disturbance of their 
direction. Well, if the reason were perfect in information and 
method, and the affections faultless in their impulse, then organic 
unity of character would be the final consummation of all human 
improvement, and it would be criminal, even if it were possible, to 
undermine a structure of such priceless value. But short of this 
there can be no value in coherency and harmonious consistency as 
such. So long as error is an element in it, then for so long the 
whole product is vitiated. Undeniably and most fortunately, social 
virtues are found side by side with speculative mistakes and the 
gravest intellectual imperfections. We may apply to humanity the 
idea which, as Hebrew students tell us, is imputed in the Talmud to 
the Supreme Being. God prays, the Talmud says; and his prayer is 
this,—“ Be it my will that my mercy overpower my justice.” And 
so with men, with or without their will, their mercifulness over- 
powers their logic. And not their mercifulness only, but all their 
good impulses, overpower their logic. To repeat the words which I 
have put into the objector’s mouth, we do not always work out every 
vicious principle to its remotest inference. What, however, is this 
but to say that in such cases character is saved not by its coherency 
but by the opposite; to say not that error is useful, but what is a 
very different thing, that its mischievousness is sometimes capable of 
being averted or minimised. 

The apologist may retort that he did not mean logical coherency, 
but a kind of practical everyday coherency, which may be open to 
a thousand abstract objections, yet which still secures both to the 
individual and to society a number of advantages that might be 
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endangered by any disturbance of opinion or motive. No doubt, 
and the method and season of chasing erroneous opinions and 
motives out of the mind must always be a matter of much careful 
and far-seeing consideration. Only in the course of such con- 
sideration, let us not admit the notion in any form that error can 
have even provisional utility. For it is not the error which confers 
the advantages that we desire to preserve, but some true opinion er 
just motive or high or honest sentiment, which exists and thrives 
and operates in spite of the error and in face of it, springing from 
man’s spontaneous and unformulated recognition of the real relations 
of things—a recognition that is very faint in the beginnings of 
society, but that grows clearer and firmer with each step forward, 
until in a tolerably civilised age it has become a force on which 
you can fairly both count and lean with a considerable degree of 
assurance. 

And this leads to the central point of the answer to the argu- 
ment from coherency of conduct. In measuring utility you have 
to take into account not merely the service rendered to the objects 
of the present hour, but the contribution to growth, progress, and 
the future. From this point of view most of the talk about unity 
of character is not much more than a glorifying of stagnation. 
It leaves out of sight the conditions necessary for the continuance 
of the unending task of human improvement. Now whatever ease 
may be given to an individual or a generation by social or religious 
error, such error at any rate can conduce nothing to further advance- 
ment. That at least is not one of its possible utilities. 

No doubt history abounds with cases in which a false opinion 
on moral or religious subjects or an erroneous motive in conduct 
has seemed to be a stepping-stone to truth, but this is in no sense 
a demonstration of the utility of error. For in all such cases the 
erroneous opinion or motive was far from being wholly erroneous 
or wholly without elements of truth and reality. If it helped to 
quicken the speed or mend the direction of progress, that must 
have been by virtue of some such elements within it. All that was 
error in it was pure waste, or worse than waste. It is true that the 


religious sentiment has clothed itsclf in a ereat number of unworthy 
D : : A) 


inadequate, depressing, and otherwise misleading shapes, dogmatic 
and liturgic ; yet on the whole the religious sentiment has conferred 
enormous benefits on civilisation. This is no proof of the utility 
of the mistaken direction which these dogmatic or liturgie shapes 
imposed upon it. On the contrary, the cffect of the false dogmas 
and enervating liturgies is so much that has to be deducted from 
the advantages conferred by a sentiment in itself valuable and 
of priceless capability. 

Yes, it will be urged, but from the historic conditions of the 
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time, truth could only be conveyed in erroneous forms, and motives 
of permanent price for humanity could only be secured in these 
mistaken expressions. Here I would again press the point of this 
necessity for erroneous forms and mistaken expressions being in a 
great many of the most important instances itself derivative, one 
among other ill consequences of previous moral and religious error. 
“It was gravely said,” Bacon tells us, “by some of the prelates in the 
Council of Trent, where the doctrine of the Schoolmen have great 
sway; that the Schoolmen were like Astronomers, which did faigne 
Eccentricks and Epicycles and Engines of Orbs to save the Pheno- 
mena; though they knew there were no such Things; and in like 
manner that the Schoolmen had framed a number of subtile and 
intricate Axioms and Theorems, to save the practice of the Church.” 
This is true of much else besides scholastic axioms and theorems. 
Subordinate error was made necessary and invented, by reason of 
some pre-existent main stock of error, and to save the practice of 
the Church. Thus we are often referred to the consolation which 
this or that doctrine has brought to the human spirit. But what 
if the same system had produced the terror which made want of 
consolation intolerable? How much of the necessity for expressing 
the enlarged humanity of the Church in the doctrine of purgatory 
arose from the existence of the older unsoftened doctrine of eternal 
hell ? 

Again, how much of this alleged necessity of error as alloy for 
the too pure metal of sterling truth is to be explained by the interest 
which powerful castes or corporations have had in preserving the 
erroneous forms, even when they could not resist, or did not wish 
to resist, their impregnation by newer and better doctrine? This 
interest was not deliberately sinister or malignant ; it may be more 
correctly as well as more charitably explained by the infirmity of 
human nature which makes us very ready to believe what it is on 
other grounds convenient to us to believe. Nobody attributes to 
pure malevolence the heartiness with which the great corporation of 
lawyers, for example, resist the removal of superfluous and obstruc- 
tive forms in their practice; they have come to look on such forms 
as indispensable safeguards. Hence, powerful teachers and preachers 
of all kinds have been spontaneously inclined to suppose a necessity 
which had no real existence, of preserving as much as was possible 
of what we know to be error, even while introducing wholesome 
modifications of it. This is the honest, though mischievous, con- 
servatism of the human mind. We have no right to condemn our 
foregoers, far less to lavish on them the evil names of impostor, 
charlatan, and brigand, which the zealous unhistoric school of the 
last century used so profusely. But we have a right to say of them, 
as we say of those who imitate their policy now, that their conser- 
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vatism is no additional proof of the utility of error; least of all 
is it any justification for such a view as that of M. Renan, who 
wishes to have impressed upon the people a complete system of 
religious opinion which he and men of similar culture have avowedly 
put away, and which, moreover, the very priests to whom he appeals 
must, I should think, be supposed to have put away also, or else 
they would hardly be invited deliberately to abdicate their teaching 
functions in the very seats where teaching is of the weightiest 
and most far-spreading influence. 

Meanwhile, our point is that the reforms in opinion which have 
been effected on the plan of pouring the new wine of truth into the 
old bottles of superstition—though not dishonourable to the sincerity 
of the reformers—are no testimony to even the temporary useful- 
ness of error. Those who think otherwise do not look far enough in 
front of the event. They forget the evil wrought by the prolonged 
duration of the error, to which the added particle of truth may have 
given new vitality. They forget the ultimate enervation that is so 
often the price paid for the temporary exaltation. 

Nor finally can they know the truths which the error thus pro- 
longed has hindered from coming to the birth. <A strenuous dis- 
putant has recently asserted against me that “the region of the 
‘might have been’ lies beyond the limits of sane speculation.” * It 
is surely extending optimism too far to insist on carrying it back 
right through the ages. To me at any rate the history of mankind 
is a huge pis-aller, just as our present society is ; a prodigious waste- 
ful experiment, from which some precious results have been 
extracted, but which is not now, nor ever has been at any other 
time, a final measure of all the possibilities of the time. This is not 
inconsistent with the scientific conception of history; it is not to 
deny the great law that society has a certain order of progress which 
nothing can modify; but only to urge that within that, the only 
possible order, there is always room for all kinds and degrees of 
invention, improvement, and happy or unhappy accident. There is 
no discoverable law fixing precisely the more or the less of these ; nor 
how much of each of them a community shall meet with, nor exactly 
when it shall meet with them. Does anybody suppose that humanity 
has had the profit of all the inventive and improving capacity born 
into the world? That Turgot, for example, was the only man that 
ever lived who might have done more for society than he was 
allowed to do, and spared society a cataclysm? No, history is a 
pis-aller. It has assuredly not moved without the relation of cause 
and eifect ; it is a record of social growth and its conditions; but it is 
also a record of interruption and misadventure and perturbation. You 
trace the long chain which has made us what we are in this aspect and 
that: but where are the dropped links that might have made all the 


(1) Mr. Fi:zjames Stephen’s Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, 2nd ed., p. 19, note. 
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difference? Ubi sunt corum tabule qui post vota nuncupata perierunt 2? 
Where is the fruit of those multitudinous gifts which came into the 
world in untimely seasons? We accept the past, for the same 
reason that we accept the laws of the Solar System, though, as 
Comte says, “we can easily conceive them improved in certain 
respects:” the past, like the solar system, is beyond reach of modifi- 
cation at our hands, and we cannot help it. But it is surely the 
mere midsummer madness of philosophic complacency to think that 
we have come by the shortest and easiest of all imaginable routes to 
our present point in the march; to suppose that we have wasted 
nothing, lost nothing, cruelly destroyed nothing, on the road. What 
we have lost is all in the region of the “might have been,” and we 
are justified in taking this into account, and thinking much of it, 
and in trying to find causes for the loss. One of them has been 
want of liberty for the human intelligence; and another, to return 
to our proper subject, has been the prolonged existence of supersti- 
tion, of false opinions, of attachment to gross symbols, beyond the 
time when they might have been successfully attacked, and would 
have fallen into decay but for the mistaken political notion of their 
utility. In making a just estimate of this utility, if we see reason 
to believe that these false opinions, narrow superstitions, gross 
symbols, have been an impediment to the free exercise of the intelli- 
gence and a worthier culture of the emotions, then we are justified 
in placing the unknown loss as a real and most weighty item in the 
account against them. 

In short, then, the utmost that can be said on behalf of errors in 
opinion and motive is that they are inevitable elements in human 
growth. But the inevitable does not coincide with the useful. 
Pain can be avoided by none of the sons of men, yet the 
horrible and uncompensated subtraction which it makes from the 
value and usefulness of human life is one of the most formidable 
obstacles to the smoother progress of the world. And as with pain, 
so with error. The moral of our contention has reference to the 
temper in which practically we ought to regard false doctrine and 
ill-directed motive; it goes to show that if we have satisfied our- 
selves on good grounds that the doctrine or the motive is false or 
ill-directed, then the only question we need ask ourselves turns 
solely upon the possibility of breaking it up and dispersing it by 
methods compatible with the doctrine of liberty. Aany embarrass- 
ment in dealing with it, due to a semi-latent notion that it may be 
useful to some one else, is a weakness that hinders human progress. 

Epiror. 
(To be continued.) 
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SomE English critics at the beginning of the present century said a 
great deal concerning a distinction, of much importance, as they 
thought, in the true estimate of poetry, between the Fancy and 
another, profounder faculty, the Imagination. This metaphysical 
distinction, borrowed originally from the writings of German philo- 
sophers, and perhaps not always clearly apprehended by those who 
talked of it, involved a far deeper and more vital distinction, with 
which indeed all true criticism more or less directly has to do, the 
distinction namely between higher and lower degrees of intensity in 
the poet’s perception of his subject, and in his concentration of him- 
self upon his work. Of those who dwelt upon the metaphysical dis- 
tinction between the Fancy and the Imagination, it was Wordsworth 
who made the most of it, assuming it as the basis for the final classi- 
fication of his poetical writings; and it is in these writings that the 
deeper and more vital distinction which, as I have said, underlies the 
metaphysical distinction, is most needed and may best be illustrated. 
For nowhere is there so perplexed a mixture as in Wordsworth’s own 
poetry, of work touched with intense and individual power, with 
work of almost no character at all. He has much conventional 
sentiment, and some of that insincere poetic diction against which his 
most serious critical efforts were directed ; the reaction in his poli- 
tical ideas, consequent on the excesses of 1795, makes him at times a 
declaimer on moral and social topics; and he seems sometimes to 
force an unwilling pen and write by rule. By making the most of 
these blemishes it is possible to obscure the real esthetic value of his 
work, just as his life also, a life of much quiet delicacy and indepen- 
dence, might easily be placed in a false focus, and made to appear a 
somewhat tame theme in illustration of the more obvious parochial 
virtues. And those who wish to understand his influence, and expe- 
rience his peculiar savour, must bear with patience the presence of an 
alien element in Wordsworth’s work, which never coalesced with 
what is really delightful in it, nor underwent his special power. 
Who that values his writings most has not felt the intrusion there 
from time to time of something tedious and prosaic? Of all great 
poets, perhaps he would gain most by a skilfully made anthology. 
Such a selection would show perhaps not so much what he was, or to 
himself or others seemed to be, as what by the more energetic and 
fertile tendency in his writings he was ever tending to become ; is, 
therefore, to the imaginative reason. And the mixture in his work, 
as it actually stands, is so perplexed that one fears to miss the least 
promising composition even, lest some precious morsel should be 
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lying hidden within, the few perfect lines, the phrase, the single 
word even, to which he often works up mechanically through a poem, 
almost the whole of which may be tame enough.- He who thought 
that in all creative work the larger part was given passively to the 
recipient mind, who waited so dutifully upon the gift, to whom so 
large a measure was sometimes given, had his times also of desertion 
and relapse, and he has permitted the impress of these too to remain 
in his work. And this duality there, the fitfulness with which the 
higher qualities manifest themselves in it, gives the effect in his 
poetry of a power not altogether his own, or under his control, which 
comes and goes when it will, lifting or lowering a matter poor in 
itself ; so that that old fancy which made the poet’s art an enthu- 
siasm, a form of divine possession, scems almost literally true of him. 

This constant suggestion of an absolute duality between higher 
and lower moods, and the work done in them, stimulating one always 
to look below the surface, makes the reading of Wordsworth an 
excellent sort of training towards the things of art and poetry. It 
begets in those who, coming across him in youth, can bear him at all, 
a habit of reading between the lines, a faith in the effect of concen- 
tration and collectedness of mind in the right appreciation of poetry, 
an expectation of things in this order, coming to one in the way of a 
true discipline of the temper as well as of the intellect. He meets 
us with the promise that he has much, and something very peculiar, 
to give us, if we will follow a certain difficult way, and seems to 
have the secret of a special and privileged state of mind. And 
those who have undergone his influence, and followed this difficult 
way, are like people who have passed through some initiation, a 
disciplina arcani, by submitting to which they become able constantly 
to distinguish in art, speech, feeling, manners, that which is organic, 
animated, expressive, from that which is only conventional, deriva- 
tive, Inexpressive. 

But although the necessity of selecting these precious morsels for 
oneself is an opportunity for the exercise of Wordsworth’s peculiar 
influence, and induces a kind of just criticism and true estimate of 
them, yet the purely literary product would have been more excellent 
had the writer himself purged away that alien element. -How per- 
fect would have been the little treasury shut between the covers of 
how thin a book! Let us suppose the desired separation made, the 
electric thread untwined, the golden pieces, great and small, lying 
apart together. What are the peculiarities of this residue? What 
special sense does Wordsworth exercise, and what instincts does he 
satisfy ? What are the subjects and the motives which in him excite 
the imaginative faculty? What are the qualities in things and _per- 
sons which he values, the impression and sense of which he can 
convey to others in an extraordinary way ? 

An intimate consciousness of the expression of natural things, 
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which weighs, listens, penetrates, where the earlier mind passed 
roughly by, is a large element in the complexion of modern poetry. 
It has been remarked again and again; it reveals itself in many 
forms, but is strongest and most attractive in what is strongest and 
most attractive in modern literature ; it is exemplified almost equally 
by writers as unlike each other as Senancour and Théophile Gautier ; 
as a singular chapter in the history of the human mind, its growth 
might be traced from Rousseau to Chateaubriand, from Chateaubriand 
to Victor Hugo; it has doubtless some latent connection with those 
pantheistic theories which have largely exercised men’s minds in 
some modern systems of philosophy; it is traceable even in the 
graver writings of historians; it makes as much difference between 
ancient and modern landscape as there is between the rough masks of 
an early mosaic and a portrait by Reynolds or Gainsborough. Of 
this new sense the writings of Wordsworth are the central and ele- 
mentary expression ; he is more simply and entirely occupied with it 
than any other. There was in his own character a certain content- 
ment, a sort of religious placidity, seldom found united with a sensi- 
bility like his, which was favourable to the quiet, habitual observa- 
tion of inanimate, or imperfectly animate, existence. His life of 
eighty years is not divided by profoundly felt incidents ; its changes 
are almost wholly inward, and it falls into broad, untroubled spaces. 
What it most resembles is the life of one of those early Italian or 
Flemish painters, who, just because their minds were full of heavenly 
visions, passed, some of them, the better part of sixty years in quiet, 
systematic industry. This placid life matured in him an unusual, 
innate sensibility to natural sights and sounds, the flower and its 
shadow on the stone, the cuckoo and its echo. The poem of Resolu- 
tion and Independence is a storehouse of such images; for its fulness 
of imagery it may be compared to Keats’s Saint Agnes’ Eve. To read 
one of his longer pastoral poems for the first time is like a day spent 
in a new country; the memory is crowded for a time with precise and 
vivid images :— 


‘* The pliant harebell swinging in the breeze 
** On some grey rock ;— 


‘* The single sheep and the one blasted tree 

‘* And the bleak music from that old stone wall ;— 
‘In the meadows and the lower ground 

‘* Was all the sweetness of a common dawn ;— 


‘** And that green corn all day is rustling in thine ears.” 


Subtle and sharp as he is in the outlining of visible imagery, he is 

most subtle and delicate of all in the noting of sounds; so that he 

conceives of noble sound as even moulding the human countenance 

to nobler types, and.as something actually “ profaned by visible form 

or image.” He has a power likewise of realising and conveying to 
VOL. XV. N.S. it i 
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the consciousness of the reader abstract and elementary impressions, 
silence, darkness, absolute motionlessness ; or, again, the whole com- 
plex sentiment of a particular place, the abstract expression of 
desolation in the long white road, of peacefulness in a particular 
folding of the hills. In the airy building of the brain, a special 
day or hour even, comes to have for him a sort of personal identity, 
a spirit or angel given to it, by which, for its exceptional insight, 
or the happy light upon it, it has a presence in one’s history, and acts 
there as a separate power or accomplishment; and he has celebrated 
in many of his poems the “ efficacious spirit”? which, as he says, 
resides in these “ particular spots ” of time. 

That sense of a life in natural objects, which in most poetry is 
only a rhetorical artifice, is in Wordsworth the assertion of what for 
him is almost literal fact. To him every natural object seemed to 
possess more or less of a moral or spiritual life, to be capable of a 
companionship with man full of finesse and expression, of inexpli- 
cable affinities and subtle secrets of intercourse. An emanation, a 
particular spirit, belonged not to the moving leaves or water only, 
but to the distant peak arising suddenly by some change of perspec- 
tive above the nearer horizon, to the passing space of light across 
the plain, to the lichened Druid stone even, for a certain weird fel- 
lowship in it with the moods of men. It was like a “survival” in 
him of that primitive condition, which some philosophers have 
traced in the history of human culture, in which all outward objects 
alike, even the works of men’s hands, were believed to be endowed 
with life and animation, and the world was full of souls; that mood 
in which the old Greek gods were first begotten, and which had 
many strange aftergrowths. In the early ages this belief, delightful 
as its effects in poetry often are, was but the result of a crude intelli- 
gence. But in Wordsworth this power of seeing life, this perception 
of a soul, in inanimate things, came of an exceptional susceptibility 
to the impressions of eye and ear, and was at bottom a kind of sen- 
suousness. At least it is only in a temperament exceptionally sus- 
ceptible on the sensuous side that this sense of the expressiveness of 
outward things comes to be so large a part of life. That he awakened 
‘‘a sort of thought in sense” is Shelley’s just criticism of this ele- 
ment in Wordsworth’s poetry. 

And it was through nature thus ennobled by a semblance of passion 
and thought that he approached the spectacle of human life. Human 
life indeed is, at first, but an additional, accidental grace on this 
expressive landscape. When he thought of man, it was of man as 
in the presence and under the influence of these effective natural 
objects, and linked to them by many associations. The close con- 
nection of man with natural objects, the habitual association of his 
thoughts and feelings with a particular spot of earth, has sometimes 
seemed to degrade those who are subject to its influence, as if it did 
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but reinforce that physical connection of our nature with the actual 
lime and clay of the soil, which is always drawing us nearer to our 
end. But for Wordsworth these influences tended to the dignity of 
human nature, because they tended to tranquillise it. He raises 
nature to the level of human thought to give it power and expres- 
sion ; he subdues man to the level of nature, and gives him thereby 
a certain breadth and coolness and solemnity. The leech-gatherer 
on the moor, the woman stepping westward, are for him natural 
objects, almost in the same sense as the aged thorn, or the lichened 
rock on the heath. 

Religious sentiment, consecrating the affections and regrets of the 
human heart, above all that pitiful care and awe for the perishing 
human clay, of which relic-worship is but the corruption, has always 
had much to do with localities, with the thoughts which attach them- 
selves to actual scenes and places. What is true of it everywhere, 
is truest of it in those secluded valleys where one generation after 
another maintains the same abiding-place; and it was on this side 
that Wordsworth seized religion most strongly. Consisting, as it did 
so much, in the recognition of local sanctities, in the habit of con- 
necting the stones and trees of a particular spot of earth with the 
great events of life, till the low walls, the green mounds, the half-obli- 
terated epitaphs seemed full of voices and a sort of natural oracles, the 
very religion of these people of the dales seemed but another link 
between them and the earth, and was literally a religion of nature. 
It tranquillised them by bringing them under the placid rule of tradi- 
tional and narrowly localised observances. “Grave livers,” they seemed 
to him under this aspect, with stately speech, and something of that 
natural dignity of manners which underlies the highest courtesy. 

And seeing man thus as a part of nature, elevated and solemnised 
in proportion as his daily life and occupations brought him into 
companionship with permanent natural objects, his very religion 
forming new links for him with the narrow limits of the valley, the 
low vaults of his church, the rough stones of his home, made 
intense for him now with profound sentiment, he was able to 
appreciate passion in the lowly. He chooses to depict people from 
humble life, because, being nearer to nature than others, they are 
on the whole more impassioned, certainly more direct in their 
expression of passion, than other men; it is for this direct expres- 
sion of passion that he values their humble words. In much that 
he said in exaltation of rural life he was but pleading indirectly for 
that sincerity, that perfect fidelity to one’s own inward presenta- 
tions, to the precise features of the picture within, without which 
any profound poetry is impossible. It was not for their tameness, 
but for this passionate sincerity, that he chose incidents and situa- 
tions from common life, related in a selection of language really 
used by men. He constantly endeavours to bring his language 
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near to the real language of men; but it is to the real language 
of men, not on the dead level of their ordinary intercourse, but in 
select moments of vivid sensation, when this language is winnowed 
and ennobled by excitement. There are poets who have chosen 
rural life for their subject for the sake of its passionless repose, 
and there are times when Wordsworth extols the mere calm and 
dispassionate survey of things as the highest aim of poetical 
culture ; but it was not for its passionless calm that he chose the 
scenes of pastoral life; and the meditative poet, sheltering himself 
from the agitations of the outward world, is in reality only clearing 
the scene for the exhibition of emotion, and what he values most 
is the almost elementary expression of elementary feelings. 

And so he has much for those who value highly the concentrated 
expression of passion, who appraise men and women by their sus- 
ceptibility to it, and art and poetry as they afford the spectacle of 
it. Breaking from time to time into the pensive spectacle of their 
daily toil, their occupations near to nature, come the great elementary 
feelings, lifting and solemnising their language and giving it a 
natural music. The great, distinguishing passion came to Michael 
by the sheepfold, to Ruth by the wayside, adding these humble 
children of the furrow to the true aristocracy of passionate souls. 
In this respect Wordsworth’s work resembles most that of George 
Sand in those novels which depict country life. With a penetrative 
pathos, which puts him in the same rank with the masters of the 
sentiment of pity in literature, with Meinhold and Victor Hugo, 
he collects all the traces of vivid excitement which were to be found 
in that pastoral world; the girl who rung her father’s knell; the 
unborn infant feeling about its mother’s heart; the instinctive 
touches of children; the sorrows of the wild creatures even, their 
home-sickness, their strange yearnings; the tales of passionate regret 
that hang by a ruined farm-building, a heap of stones, a deserted 
sheepfold ; that wild, gay, false,adventurous outer world, which breaks 
in from time to time to bewilder and deflower these quiet homes; 
not ‘passionate sorrow ” only for the overthrow of the soul’s beauty, 
but the loss of or carelessness for personal beauty itself, in those 
whom men have wronged, their pathetic wanness; the sailor “ who, 
in his heart, was half a shepherd on the stormy seas;” the wild 
woman teaching her child to pray for her betrayer; incidents like 
the making of the shepherd’s staff, or that of the young boy laying 
the first stone of the sheepfold ;—all the pathetic episodes of their 
humble existence, their longing, their wonder at fortune, their poor 
pathetic pleasures, like the pleasures of children, won so hardly in 
the struggle for bare existence, their yearning towards each other 
in their darkened houses, or at their early toil. A sort of biblical 
depth and solemnity hangs over this strange, new, passionate, 
pastoral world of which he first raised the image, and the reflec- 
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tion of which some of our best modern fiction has caught from 
him. 
He pondered much over the philosophy of his poetry, and reading 
deeply in the history of his own mind, seems at times to have passed 
the borders of a world of strange speculations, inconsistent enough, 
had he cared to note such inconsistencies, with those traditional 
beliefs, which were otherwise the object of his devout acceptance. 
Thinking of the high value he set upon customariness, upon all that 
is habitual, local, rooted in the ground, in matters of religious 
sentiment, you might sometimes regard him as one tethered down 
to a world, refined and peaceful indeed, but with no broad outlook, 
a life protected, but somewhat narrowed, by the influence of received 
ideas. But he is at times also something very different from this, 
and something much bolder. A chance expression is overheard and 
placed in a new connection, the sudden memory of a thing long past 
occurs to him, a distant object is relieved for a moment by a random 
gleam of light—accidents turning up for a moment what lies below 
the surface of our immediate experience—and he passes from the 
humble graves and lowly arches of “the little rock-like pile” of a 
Westmoreland church on bold trains of speculative thought, and 
comes from point to point into strange contact with thoughts which 
have visited from time to time far bolder and more wandering spirits. 

He had pondered deeply, for instance, on those strange remi- 
niscences and forebodings which seem to make our lives stretch 
before and behind us, beyond where we can see or touch anything, 
or trace the lines of connection. Following the soul backwards and 
forwards on these endless ways, his sense of man’s dim, potential 
powers became a pledge to him, indeed, of a future life; but carried 
him back also to that mysterious notion of an earlier state of 
existence, the fancy of the Platonists, the old heresy of Origen. It 
was in this mood that he conceived those oft-reiterated regrets for 
a half-ideal childhood, when the relics of Paradise still clung about 
the soul—a childhood, as it seemed, full of the fruits of old age, 
lost for all in a degree in the passing away of the youth of the 
world, lost for each over again in the passing away of actual youth. 
It is this ideal childhood which he celebrates in his famous Ode on 
the Recollections of Childhood, and some other poems which may be 
grouped around it, like the lines on Tintern Abbey ; and something 
like what he describes was actually truer of him than he seems to 
have understood ; for his own most delightful poems were really the 
instinctive productions of earlier life; and most surely for him 
“the first diviner influence of this world” passed away more and 
more completely in his contact with experience. 

Sometimes, as he dwelt upon those moments of intense imagina- 
tive power, in which the outward object seems to take colour and 
expression, a new nature almost, from the prompting of the observ- 
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ing mind, the actual world seemed to dissolve and detach itself, flake 
by flake, and he himself seemed to be the creator, and when he would 
the destroyer, of the world in which he lived ;—that old isolating 
thought of many a brainsick mystic of ancient and modern times. 

At other times, again, in those moments of intense susceptibility, 
in which he seemed to himself but the passive recipient of external 
influences, he was attracted by the thought of a spirit of life in out- 
ward things, a single all-pervading mind in them, of which man, 
and even the poet’s imaginative energy, are but moments,—that old 
dream of the anima mundi, the mother of all things and their grave, 
in which some had desired to lose themselves, and others had become 
indifferent to the distinctions of good and evil. It would come 
sometimes like the sign of the macrocosm to Faust in his cell; the 
network of man and nature was pervaded by a common universal 
life; a new, bold thought lifted him above the furrow, above the 
green turf of the Westmoreland churchyard, to a world altogether 
different in its vagueness and vastness, and the narrow glen was full 
of the brooding power of a universal life. 

And so he has something also for those who feel the fascination of 
bold speculative ideas, who are really capable of rising upon them 
to conditions of poetical thought. He uses them, indeed, always 
with a very subtle feeling for those limits within which alone philo- 
sophical imaginings have any place in true poetry, and using them 
only for poetical purposes, is not too careful even to make them con- 
sistent with each other. To him, theories which for other men 
bring a world of technical diction, brought perfect form and expres- 
sion, as in those two lofty books of the Pre/ude, which describe the 
decay and the restoration of Imagination and Taste. Skirting the 
borders of this world of bewildering heights and depths, he got but 
the first exciting influence of it, that joyful enthusiasm which great 
imaginative theories prompt, when the mind first comes to have an 
understanding of them; and it is not under the influence of these 
thoughts that his poetry becomes tedious or loses its blitheness. 
He keeps them, too, always within certain bounds, so that no word 
of his could offend the simplest of those simple souls which are 
always the largest portion of mankind. But it is, nevertheless, the 
contact of these thoughts, the speculative boldness in them, that 
constitutes, at least for some minds, the secret attraction of much of 
his best poetry—the sudden passage from lowly thoughts and places 
to the majestic forms of philosophical imagination, the play of 
these thoughts over a world so different, enlarging so strangely the 
bounds of its humble churchyards, and breaking such a wild light on 
the graves of christened children. 

And these moods always brought with them faultless expression. 
In regard to expression, as of feeling and thought, the duality of 
the higher and lower moods was absolute. It belonged to the higher, 
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the imaginative mood, and was the pledge of its reality, to bring 
the appropriate language with it. In him, when the really poetical 
motive worked at all, it united with absolute justice the word and 
the idea, each in the imaginative flame becoming inseparably one 
with the other, by that fusion of matter and form which is the 
characteristic of the highest poetical expression. His words are 
themselves thought and feeling; not eloquent or musical words 
merely, but that sort of creative language which carries the reality 
of what it depicts directly to the consciousness. 

The music of mere metre plays but a limited, yet a very peculiar 
and subtly ascertained function in Wordsworth’s poetry. With him 
metre is but an additional, accessary grace on that deeper music of 
words and sounds, that moving power, which they exercise in the 
nobler prose no less than in formal poetry. It is a sedative to that 
excitement, an excitement sometimes almost painful, under which 
the language of poetry and prose alike attains a rhythmical power, 
dependent on some subtle adjustment of the clementary sounds of 
words themselves to the image or feeling they convey, and indepen- 
dent of their metrical combination. Yet some of his pieces, pieces 
prompted by a sort of half-playful mysticism, like the Daffodi/s and 
The Two Apri? Mornings, are noticeable for a certain quaint gaicty of 
metre, and rival by their perfect execution in this respect similar pieces 
among our own Elizabethan or contemporary French poetry. Those 
who take up these poems after an interval of months, or years 
perhaps, may be surprised at finding how well old favourites wear, 
how their strange inventive turns of diction or thought still send 
through them the old feeling of surprise. Those about Wordsworth 
were all great lovers of the older English literature, and oftentimes 
there came out in him a noticeable likeness to our earlier poets; he 
quotes unconsciously, but with new power of meaning, a clause from 
one of Shakspere’s sonnets; and, as with some other men’s most 
famous work, the Ode on the Recollections of Childhood has its anti- 
type." He drew something too from the unconscious mysticism 
of the old English language itself, drawing out the inward signifi- 
cance of its racy idiom, and the not wholly unconscious poetry of 
the language used by the simplest people under strong excitement, 
language therefore at its source. 

The office of the poet is not that of the moralist, and the first aim 
of Wordsworth’s poetry is to give the reader a peculiar kind of 
pleasure. But through his poetry, and through this pleasure in it, 
he does actually convey to the reader an extraordinary wisdom in 
the things of practice. One lesson, if men must have lessons, he 
conveys more clearly than all, the supreme importance of contempla- 
tion in the conduct of life. 

Contemplation, impassioned contemplation,—that is with Words- 


(1) Henry Vaughan's Retreat. 
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worth the end in itself, the perfect end. We sce the majority 
of mankind going most often to definite ends, lower or higher 
ends as their own instincts may determine; but the end may 
never come, and the means not be quite the right means, great 
ends and little ones alike being for the most part distant, and the 
ways to them in this dim world somewhat vague. Meantime, to 
higher or lower ends, they move too often with something of a sad 
countenance, with hurried and ignoble gait, becoming unconsciously 
something like thorns, in their anxiety to bear grapes; it being 
possible for individuals in the pursuit of even great ends, to become 
themselves thin and impoverished in spirit and temper, thus dimi- 
nishing the sum of perfection in the world at its very sources. We 
understand this when it is a question of mean or of intensely selfish 
ends, of Grandet or Javert. We think it bad morality to say the end 
justifies the means, and we know how false to all higher conceptions 
of the religious life is the type of one who is ready to do evil that 
good may come. We contrast with such dark, mistaken eagerness, a 
type like that of Saint Catherine of Siena, who made the means to 
her ends so attractive, that she has won for herself an undying place 
in the House Beautiful, not by her fairness of soul merely, but by 
those quite different qualities which commend themselves to the 
poet and the artist. 

Yet for most of us the conception of means and ends covers the 
whole of life, and is the exclusive type or figure under which we 
represent our lives to ourselves. Such a figure, reducing all things 
to machinery, though it has on its side the authority of that old 
Greek moralist who has fixed for succeeding generations the outline 
of the theory of right living, is too like a mere picture or description 
of men’s lives as we actually find them to be the basis of the higher 
ethics. It covers the meanness of men’s daily lives, and much of the 
dexterity and the vigour with which they pursue what may seem to 
them the good of themselves or of others; but not the intangible 
perfection of those whose ideal is rather in being than in doing ; not 
those manners which are in the deepest as in the simplest sense 
morals, and without which one cannot so much as offer a cup of 
water to a poor man without offence; not the part of “antique 
Rachel,” sitting in the company of Beatrice; and the higher 
morality might well endeavour rather to draw men’s attention from 
the conception of means and ends in life altogether. 

Against this predominance of machinery in life Wordsworth’s 
poetry, like all great art and poetry, is a continual protest. 
Justify rather the end by the means, it seems to say; whatever may 
become of the fruit, make sure of the flowers and the leaves. It 
was justly said therefore by one who had meditated more profoundly 
than others on the true relation of means to ends in life, and on the 
distinction between what is desirable in itself and what is desirable 
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only as machinery, that when the battle which he and his friends were 
waging had been won, the world would need more than ever those 
qualities which Wordsworth was keeping alive and nourishing.? 
That the end of life is not action but contemplation, being as 
distinct from doing, a certain disposition of the mind, is in some 
shape or other the principle of all the higher morality. In poetry, 
in art, if you enter into their true spirit at all, you touch this prin- 
ciple in part; these, by their very sterility, are a type of beholding 
for the mere joy of beholding. To treat life in the spirit of art, is 
to make life a thing in which means and ends are identified. This 
then is the true moral significance of art and poetry. Wordsworth, 
and other poets who have been like him in ancient or more recent 
times, are the masters, the experts, in this art of impassioned con- 
templation. [Their work is, not to teach lessons, or enforce rules, or 
even to stimulate us to noble ends, but to withdraw the thoughts for a 
little while from the mere machinery of life, to fix them with appro- 
priate emotions on the spectacle of those great facts in man’s 
existence which no machinery affects, “on the great and universal 
passions of men, the most general and interesting of their occupa- 
tions, and the entire world of nature,’’—on “the operations of the 
elements and the appearances of the visible universe, on storm and 
sunshine, on the revolutions of the seasons, on cold and heat, on loss 
of friends and kindred, on injuries and resentments, gratitude and 
hope, on fear and sorrow.” To witness this spectacle with appro- 
priate emotions is the aim of all culture; and of these_emotions 
poetry like Wordsworth’s is a great feeder and stimulant./ He sees 
nature full of sentiment and excitement; he sees men and women as 
parts of nature, passionate, excited, in strange grouping and connec- 
tion with the grandeur and beauty of the natural world: images, in 
his own words, “of man suffering amid awful forms and powers.” 
Such is the figure of the more powerful and original poet, hidden 
away in part under those weaker elements in Wordsworth’s poetry 
which for some minds determine their entire character; a poet 
somewhat bolder and more passionate than might at first sight be 
supposed, but not too bold for taste or poetry; an unimpassioned 
writer, you might sometimes fancy, yet thinking the chief aim, in 
life and art alike, to be a certain deep emotion ; seeking most often 
the great elementary passions in lowly places; having at least this 
condition of all impassioned work, that he aims always at an absolute 
sincerity of feeling and diction, so that he is the true forerunner 
of the deepest and most passionate poetry of our own day; yet going 
back also, with something of a protest against the conventional 
fervour of much of the poetry popular in his own time, to those older 
English poets, whose unconscious likeness often comes out in him. 
Water H. Paver. 
(1) Fortnightly Review, June, 1873. The Death of Mr. Mill. 
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THosrE who view without prejudice, or with some sympathy, the 
movements for improving the higher education of women, and for 
throwing open to them fields of activity from which they are now 
excluded, have a hard matter of it sometimes to prevent a feeling 
of reaction being aroused in their minds by the arguments of the 
most eager of those who advocate the reform. Carried away by 
their zeal into an enthusiasm which borders on or reaches fanati- 
cism, they seem positively to ignore the fact that there are significant 
differences between the sexes, arguing in effect as if it were nothing 
more than an‘ affair of clothes, and to be resolved, in their indigna- 
tion at woman’s wrongs, to refuse her the simple rights of her sex. 
They would do better in the end if they would begin by realising 
the fact that the male organization is one, and the female organization 
another, and that, let come what come may in the way of assimilation 
of female and male education and labour, it will not be possible to 
transform a woman intoaman. To the end of the chapter she will 
retain her special functions, and must have a special sphere of 
development and activity determined by the performance of those 
functions. 

It is quite evident that many of those who are foremost in their 
zeal for raising the education and social status of woman, have not 
given proper consideration to the nature of her organization, and 
to the demands which its special functions make upon its strength. 
These are matters which it is not easy to discuss out of a medical 
journal; but, in view of the importance of the subject at the present 
stage of the question of female education, it becomes a duty to use 
plainer language than would otherwise be fitting ina literary journal. 
The gravity of the subject can hardly be exaggerated. Before 
sanctioning the proposal to subject woman to a system of mental 
training which has been framed and adapted for men, and under 
which they have become what they are, it is needful to consider 
whether this can be done without serious injury to her health and 
strength. It is not enough to point to exceptional instances of 
women who have undergone such a training, and have proved their 
capacities when tried by the same standard as men; without doubt 
there are women who can, and will, so distinguish themselves, if 
stimulus be applied and opportunity given ; the question is, whether 
they may not do it at a cost which is too large a demand upon the 
resources of their nature. Is it well for them to contend on equal 
terms with men for the goal of man’s ambition ? 
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Let it be considered that the period of the real educational strain 
will commence about the time when, by the development of the 
sexual system, a great revolution takes place in the body and mind, 
and an extraordinary expenditure of vital energy is made, and will 
continue through those years after puberty when, by the establish- 
ment of periodical functions, a regularly recurring demand is made 
upon the resources of a constitution that is going through the final 
_ stages of its growth and development. The energy of \a human body 
being a definite and not inexhaustible quantity, can it bear, without 
injury, an excessive mental drain as well as the natural physical 
drain which is so great at that time? Or, will the profit of the one 
be to the detriment of the other? It is a familiar experience that 
a day of hard physical work renders a man incapable of hard mental 
work, his available energy having been exhausted. Nor does it 
matter greatly by what channel the energy be expended ; if it be 
used in one way it is not available for use in another. When 
Nature spends in one direction, she must economise in another 
direction. That the development of puberty does draw heavily 
upon the vital resources of the female constitution, needs not to be 
pointed out to those who know the nature of the important physio- 
logical changes which then take place. In persons of delicate 
constitution who have inherited a tendency to disease, and who have 
little vitality to spare, the disease is apt to break out at that time ; 
the new drain established having deprived the constitution of the 
vital energy necessary to withstand the enemy that was lurking in 
it. The time of puberty and the years following it are therefore 
justly acknowledged to be a critical time for the female organization. 
The real meaning of the physiological changes which constitute 
puberty is, that the woman is thereby fitted to conceive and bear 
children, and undergoes the bodily and mental changes that are 
connected with the development of the reproductive system. At 
each recurring period there are all the preparations for conception, 
and nothing is more necessary to the preservation of female health 
than that these changes should take place regularly and completely. 
It is true that many of them are destined to be fruitless so far as 
their essential purpose is concerned, but it would be a great mistake 
to suppose that on that account they might be omitted or accom- 
plished incompletely, without harm to the general health. They 
are the expressions of the full physiological activity of the organ- 
ism. Hence it is that the outbreak of disease is so often heralded, 
or accompanied, or followed by suppression or irregularity of these 
functions. In all cases they make a great demand upon the physio- 
logical energy of the body; they are sensitive to its sufferings, 
however these be caused ; and, when disordered, they aggravate the 
mischief that is going on. 
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When we thus look the matter honestly in the face, it would 
seem plain that women are marked out by nature for very different 
offices in life from those of men, and that the healthy performance 
of her special functions renders it improbable she will succeed, and 
unwise for her to persevere, in running over the same course at the 
same pace with him. For such a race she is certainly weighted 
unfairly. Nor is it a sufficient reply to this argument to allege, as 
is sometimes done, that there are many women who have not the 
opportunity of getting married, or who do not aspire to bear 
children ; for whether they care to be mothers or not, they cannot 
dispense with those physiological functions of their nature that have 
reference to that aim, however much they might wish it, and they 
cannot disregard them in the labour of life without injury to their 
health. They cannot choose but to be women ; cannot rebel success- 
fully against the tyranny of their organization, the complete deve- 
lopment and function whereof must take place after its kind. This 
is not the expression of prejudice nor of false sentiment ; it is the 
plain statement of a physiological fact. Surely, then, it is unwise 
to pass it by; first or last it must have its due weight in the deter- 
mination of the problem of woman’s education and mission ; it is 
best to recognise it plainly, however we may conclude finally to 
deal with it. 

It is sometimes said, however, that sexual difference ought not to 
have any place in the culture of mind, and one hears it affirmed 
with an air of triumphant satisfaction that there is no sex in mental 
culture. This is a rash statement, which argues want of thought 
or insincerity of thought in those who make it. There is sex in 
mind as distinctly as there is sex in body; and if the mind is to 
receive the best culture of which its nature is capable, regard must 
be had to the mental qualities which correlate differences of sex. 
To aim, by means of education and pursuits in life, to assimilate the 
female to the male mind, might well be pronounced as unwise and 
fruitless a labour as it would be to strive to assimilate the female to 
the male body by means of the same kind of physical training and 
by the adoption of the same pursuits. Without doubt there have 
been some striking instances of extraordinary women who have shown 
great mental power, and these may fairly be quoted as evidence in 
support of the right of women to the best mental culture; but it is 
another matter when they are adduced in support of the assertion 
that there is no sex in mind, and that a system of female education 
should be laid down on the same lines, follow the same method, and 
have the same ends in view, as a system of education for men. 

Let me pause here to reflect briefly upon the influence of sex 
upon mind. In its physiological sense, with which we are concerned. 
here, mind is the sum of those functions of the brain which are 
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commonly known as thought, feeling, and will. Now the brain is 
one among a number of organs in the commonwealth of the body ; 
with these organs it is in the closest physiological sympathy by 
definite paths of nervous communication, has special correspondence 
with them by internuncial nerve-fibres; so that its functions habi- 
tually feel and declare the influence of the different organs. There 
is an intimate consensus of functions. Though it is the highest 
organ of the body, the co-ordinating centre to which impressions go 
and from which responses are sent, the nature and functions of the 
inferior organs with which it lives in unity, affect essentially its 
nature as the organ of mental functions. It is not merely that 
disorder of a particular organ hinders or oppresses these functions, 
but it affects them in a particular way; and we have good reason to 
believe that this special pathological effect is a consequence of the 
specific physiological effect which each organ exerts naturally upon 
the constitution and function of mind. A disordered liver gives 
rise to gloomy feelings; a diseased heart to feelings of fear and 
apprehension ; morbid irritation of the reproductive organs, to 
feelings of a still more special kind—these are familiar facts ; but 
what we have to realise is, that each particular organ has, when not 
disordered, its specific and essential influence in the production of 
certain passions or feelings. From of old the influence has been 
recognised, as we see in the doctrine by which the different passions 
were located in particular organs of the body, the heart, for example, 
being made the seat of courage, the liver the seat of jealousy, the 
bowels the seat of compassion; and although we do not now hold 
that a passion is aroused anywhere else than in the brain, we believe 
nevertheless that the organs are represented in the primitive passions, 
and that when the passion is aroused into violent action by some 
outward cause, it will discharge itself upon the organ and throw its 
functions into commotion. In fact, as the uniformity of thought 
among men is due to the uniform operation of the external senses, 
as they think alike because they have the same number and kind of 
senses, so the uniformity of their fundamental passions is due 
probably to the uniform operation of the internal organs of the 
body upon the brain; they feel alike because they have the same 
number and kind of internal organs. If this be so, these organs 
come to be essential constituents of our mental life. 

The most striking illustration of the kind of organic action which 
Iam endeavouring to indicate is yielded by the influence of the 
reproductive organs upon the mind; a complete mental revolution 
being made when they come into activity. As great a change takes 
place in the feelings and ideas, the desires and will, as it is possible 
to imagine, and takes place in virtue of the development of their 
functions. Let it be noted then that this great and important 
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mental change is different in the two sexes, and reflects the 
difference of their respective organs and functions. Before expe- 
rience has opened their eyes, the dreams of a young man and 
maiden differ. If we give attention to the physiology of the matter, 
we see that it cannot be otherwise, and if we look to the facts of 
pathology, which would not fitly be in place here, they are found 
to furnish the fullest confirmation of what might have been pre- 
dicted. To attribute to the influence of education the mental 
differences of sex which declare themselves so distinctly at puberty, 
would be hardly less absurd than to attribute to education the bodily 
differences which then declare themselves. The comb of a cock, the 
antlers of a stag, the mane of a lion, the beard of a man, are growths 
in relation to the reproductive organs which correlate mental 
differences of sex as marked almost as these physical differences. 
In the first years of life, girls and boys are much alike in mental 
and bodily character, the differences which are developed afterwards 
being hardly more than intimated, although some have thought the 
girl’s passion for her doll evinces even at that time a forefeeling of 
her future functions; during the period of reproductive activity, 
the mental and bodily differences are declared most distinctly ; and 
when that period is past, and man and woman decline into second 
childhood, they come to resemble one another more again. Further- 
more, the bodily form, the voice, and the mental qualities of 
mutilated men approach those of women ; while women whose repro- 
ductive organs remain from some cause in a state of arrested 
development, approach the mental and bodily habits of men. 

No psychologist has yet devoted himself to make, or has succeeded 
in making, a complete analysis of the emotions, by resolving the 
complex feelings into their simple elements and tracing them back 
from their complex evolutions to the primitive passions in which 
they are rooted; this is a promising and much-needed work which 
remains to be done; but when it is done, it will be shown probably 
that they have proceeded originally from two fundamental instincts, 
or—if we add consciousness of nature and aim—passions, namely, 
that of self-preservation, with the ways and means of self-defence 
which it inspires and stimulates, and that of propagation, with the 
love of offspring and other primitive feelings that are connected with 
it. Could we in imagination trace mankind backwards along the 
path stretching through the ages, on which it has gone forward to 
its present height and complexity of emotion, and suppose each new 
emotional element to be given off at the spot where it was acquired, 
we should view a road along which the fragments of our high, 
special and complex feelings were scattered, and should reach a 
starting-point of the primitive instincts of self-preservation and 
propagation. Considering, then, the different functions of the sexes 
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in the operation of the latter instinct, and how a different emotional 
nature has necessarily been grafted on the original differences in the 
course of ages,’ does it not appear that in order to assimilate the 
female to the male mind it would be necessary to undo the life- 
history of mankind from its earliest commencement? Nay, would 
it not be necessary to go still farther back to that earliest period of 
animal life upon earth before there was any distinction of sex ? 

If the foregoing reflections be well grounded, it is plain we ought 
to recognise sex in education, and to provide that the method and 
aim of mental culture should have regard to the specialties of 
woman’s physical and mental nature. Each sex must develope after 
its kind; and if education in its fundamental meaning be the 
external cause to which evolution is the internal answer, if it be the 
drawing out of the internal qualities of the individual into their 
highest perfection by the influence of the most fitting external con- 
ditions, there must be a difference in the method of education of the 
two sexes answering to differences in their physical and mental 
natures. Whether it be only the statement of a partial truth, that 
“for valour he ” is formed, and “for beauty she and sweet attractive 
grace,” or not, it cannot be denied that they are formed for different 
functions, and that the influence of those functions pervades and 
affects essentially their entire beings. There is sex in mind and 
there should be sex in education. 

Let us consider, then, what an adapted education must have 
regard to. In the first place, a proper regard to the physical nature 
of women means attention given, in their training, to their peculiar 
functions and to their foreordained work as mothers and nurses of 
children. Whatever aspirations of an intellectual kind they may 
have, they cannot be relieved from the performance of those offices 
so long as it is thought necessary that mankind should continue on 
earth. Even if these be looked upon as somewhat mean and 
unworthy offices in comparison with the nobler functions of giving 
birth to and developing ideas; if, agreeing with Goethe, we are 
disposed to hold—Es wire doch immer hiibscher wenn man die 
Kinder von den Baumen schiittelte ; it must still be confessed that 
for the great majority of women they must remain the most im- 
portant offices of the best period of their lives. Moreover they are 
work which, like all work, may be well or ill done, and which, in 
order to be done well, cannot be done in a perfunctory manner, as a 
thing by the way. It will have to be considered whether women 
can scorn delights, and live laborious days of intellectual exercise 
and production, without injury to their functions as the conceivers, 


(1) The instinct of propagation is what we are concerned with here, but it should not 
be overlooked, that, in like manner, a difference of character would grow out of the 
instinct of self-preservation and the means of self-defence prompted by it. 
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mothers, and nurses of children. For it would be an ill thing, if 
it should so happen, that we got the advantages of a quantity of 
female intellectual work at the price of a puny, enfeebled, and 
sickly race. In this relation, it must be allowed that women do not 
and cannot stand on the same level as men. 

In the second place, a proper regard to the mental nature of 
women means attention given to those qualities of mind which cor- 
relate the physical differences of her sex. Men are manifestly not 
so fitted mentally as women to be the educators of children during 
the early years of their infancy and childhood ; they would be almost 
as much out of place in going systematically to work to nurse babies 
as they would be in attempting to suckle them. On the other hand, 
women are manifestly endowed with qualities of mind which spe- 
cially fit them to stimulate and foster the first growths of intelligence 
in children, while the intimate and special sympathies which a mother 
has with her child as a being which, though individually separate, is 
still almost a part of her nature, give her an influence and responsi- 
bilities which are specially her own. ‘The earliest dawn of an 
infant’s intelligence is its recognition of its mother as the supplier of 
its wants, as the person whose near presence is associated with the 
relief of sensations of discomfort, and with the production of feel- 
ings of comfort; while the relief and pleasure which she herself 
feels in yielding it warmth and nourishment strengthens, if it was 
not originally the foundation of, that strong love of offspring which, 
with unwearied patience, surrounds its wayward youth with a thousand 
ministering attentions. It can hardly be doubted that if the nursing 
of babies were given over to men for a generation or two, they would 
abandon the task in despair or in disgust, and conclude it to be not 
worth while that mankind should continue on earth. But “can a 
woman forget her sucking child, that she should not have compassion 
on the son of her womb?” Those can hardly be in earnest who ques- 
tion that woman’s sex is represented in mind, and that the mental 
qualities which spring from it qualify her specially to be the suc- 
cessful nurse and educator of infants and young children. 

Furthermore, the female qualities of mind which correlate her 
sexual character adapt her, as her sex does, to be the helpmate and 
companion of man. It was an Eastern idea, which Plato has 
expressed allegorically, that a complete being had in primeval times 
been divided into two halves, which have ever since been seeking to 
unite together and to reconstitute the divided unity. It will hardly 
be denied that there is a great measure of truth in the fable. Man 
and woman do complement one another’s being. This is no less 
true of mind than it is of body; is true of mind indeed as a conse- 
quence of its being true of body. Some may be disposed to argue 
that the qualities of mind which characterize women now, and have 
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characterized them hitherto, in their relations with men, are in 
great measure, mainly if not entircly, the artificial results of the 
position of subjection and dependence which she has always occu- 
pied ; but those who take this view do not appear to have considered 
the matter as deeply as they should; they have attributed to cireum- 
stances much of what unquestionably lies deeper than circumstances, 
being inherent in the fundamental character of sex. It would bea 
delusive hope to expect, and a mistaken labour to attempt, to eradi- 
cate by change of circumstances the qualities which distinguish the 
female character, and fit woman to be the helpmate and companion of 
man in mental and bodily union. 

So much may be fairly said on general physiological grounds. 
We may now go on to inquire whether any ill effects have been 
observed from subjecting women to the same kind of training as 
men. The facts of experience in this country are not such as war- 
rant a full and definite answer to the inquiry, the movement for 
revolutionizing the education of women being of a recent date. But 
in America the same method of training for the sexes in mixed 
classes has been largely applied ; girls have gone with boys through 
the same curriculum of study, from primary to grammar schools, 
from schools to graduation in colleges, working eagerly under the 
stimulus of competition, and disdaining any privilege of sex. With 
what results? With one result certainly—that while those who are 
advocates of the mixed system bear favourable witness to the results 
upon both sexes, American physicians are beginning to raise their 
voices in earnest warnings and protests. It is not that girls have 
not ambition, nor that they fail generally to run the intellectual 
race which is set before them, but it is asserted that they do it at a 
cost to their strength and health which entails lifelong suffering, and 
even incapacitates them for the adequate performance of the natural 
functions of their,sex. Without pretending to endorse these asser- 
tions, which it would be wrong to do in the absence of sufficient 
experience, it is right to call attention to them, and to claim serious 
consideration for them; they proceed from physicians of high profes- 
sional standing, who speak from their own experience, and they 
agree moreover with what perhaps might have been feared or pre- 
dicted on physiological grounds. It may fairly be presumed that the 
stimulus of competition will act more powerfully on girls than on 
boys; not only because they are more susceptible by nature, but 
because it will produce more effect upon their constitutions when 
it is at all in excess. Their nerve-centres being in a state of 
greater instability, by reason of the development of their repro- 
ductive functions, they will be the more easily and the more 
seriously deranged. A great argument used in favour of a mixed 
education is that it affords adequate stimulants to girls for thorough 
VOL. XV. N.S. II 
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and sustained work, which have hitherto been a want in girls’ 
schools ; that it makes them less desirous to fit themselves only 
for society, and content to remain longer and work harder at school. 
Thus it is desired that emulation should be used in order to stimulate 
them to compete with boys in mental exercises and aims, while it is 
not pretended they can or should compete with them in those out- 
door exercises and pursuits which are of such great benefit in minis- 
tering to bodily health, and to success in which boys, not unwisely 
perhaps, attach scarcely less honour than to intellectual success. It 
is plain then that the stimulus of competition in studies will act more 
powerfully upon them, not only because of their greater constitu- 
tional susceptibility, but because it is left free to act without the com- 
pensating balance of emulation in other fields of activity. Is it 
right, may well be asked, that it should be so applied? Can woman 
rise high in spiritual development of any kind unless she take a 
holy care of the temple of her body ? * 

A small volume, entitled “Sex in Education,” which has been pub- 
lished recently by Dr. Edward Clarke of Boston, formerly a Pro- 
fessor in Harvard College, contains a somewhat startling description 
of the baneful effects upon female health which have been produced 
by an excessive educational strain. It is asserted that the number of 
female graduates of schools and colleges who have been permanently 
disabled to a greater or less degree by improper methods of study, 
and by a disregard of the reproductive apparatus and its functions, 
is so great as to excite the gravest alarm, and to demand the serious 
attention of the community. ‘If these causes should continue for 
the next half-century, and increase in the same ratio as they have 
for the last fifty years, it requires no prophet to foretell that the 
wives who are to be the mothers in our republic must be drawn 
from Transatlantic homes. The sons of the New World will have to 
re-act, on a magnificent scale, the old story of unwived Rome and the 
Sabines.”” Dr. Clarke relates the clinical histories of several cases 
of tedious illness, in which he traced the cause unhesitatingly to 
a disregard of the function of the female organization. Irregula- 
rity, imperfection, arrest, or excess occurs in consequence of the 
demand made upon the vital powers at times when there should 
rightly be an intermission or remission of labour, and is followed 
first by pallor, lassitude, debility, sleeplessness, headache, neuralgia, 
and then by worse ills. The course of events is something in this 


(1) Of all the intellectual errors of which men have been guilty, perhaps none is 
more false and has been more mischievous in its consequences than the theologico- 
metaphysical doctrine which inculcated contempt of the body as the temple of Satan, 
the prison-house of the spirit, from which the highest aspiration of mind was to get 
free. It is a foolish and fruitless labour to attempt to divorce or put asunder mind and 
body, which nature has joined together in essential unity ; and the right culture of the 
body is not less a duty than, is indeed essential to, the right culture of the mind. 
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wise. The girl enters upon the hard work of school or college at the 
age of fifteen years or thereabouts, when the function of her sex has 
perhaps been fairly established ; ambitious to stand high in class, 
she pursues her studies with diligence, perseverance, constancy, 
allowing herself no days of relaxation or rest out of the school- 
days, paying no attention to the periodical tides of her organiza- 
tion, unheeding a drain “that would make the stroke oar of the 
University crew falter.” For atime all seems to go well with her 
studies ; she triumphs over male and female competitors, gains the 
front rank, and is stimulated to continued exertions in order to hold 
it. But in the long run nature, which cannot be ignored or 
defied with impunity, asserts its power; excessive losses occur ; 
health fails, she becomes the victim of aches and pains, is unable to 
go on with her work, and compelled to seek medical advice. Re- 
stored to health by rest from work, a holiday at the sea-side, and 
suitable treatment, she goes back to her studies, to begin again the 
same course of unheeding work, until she has completed the curri- 
culum, and leaves college a good scholar but a delicate and ailing 
woman, whose future life is one of more or less suffering. For she 
does not easily regain the vital energy which was recklessly sacri- 
ficed in the acquirement of learning; the special functions which 
have relation to her future offices as woman, and the full and perfect 
accomplishment of which is essential to sexual completeness, have 
been deranged at a critical time; if she is subsequently married, she 
is unfit for the best discharge of maternal functions, and is apt to 
suffer from a variety of troublesome and serious disorders in con- 
nection with them. In some cases the brain and the nervous system 
testify to the exhaustive effects of undue labour, nervous and even 
mental disorders declaring themselves. 

Such isa picture, painted by an experienced physician, of the effects 
of subjecting young women to the method of education which has been 
framed for young men. Startling as it is, there is nothing in it which 
may not well be true to nature. If it be an effect of excessive and 
ill-regulated study to produce derangement of the functions of the 
female organization, of which so far from there being an antecedent 
improbability there is a great probability, then there can be no 
question that all the subsequent ills mentioned are likely to follow. 
The important physiological change which takes place at puberty, 
accompanied, as it is, by so great a revolution in mind and body, 
and by so large an expenditure of vital energy, may easily and 
quickly overstep its healthy limits and pass into a pathological 
change, under conditions of excessive stimulation, or in persons who 
are constitutionally feeble and whose nerve-centres are more unstable 
than natural; and it is a familiar medical observation that many 
nervous disorders of -a minor kind, and even such serious disorders as 
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chorea, epilepsy, insanity, are often connected with irregularities or 
suppression of these important functions. 

In addition to the ill effects upon the bodily health which are 
produced directly by an excessive mental application, and a conse- 
quent development of the nervous system at the expense of the 
nutritive functions, it is alleged that remoter effects of an injurious 
character are produced upon the entire nature, mental and bodily. 
The arrest of development of the reproductive system discovers itself 
in the physical form and in the mental character. There is an im- 
perfeet development of the structure which Nature has provided in 
the female for nursing her offspring. 

‘‘Pormerly,” writes another American physician, Dr. N. Allen, ‘such an 
organization was generally possessed by American women, and they found but 
little difficulty in nursing their infants. It was only occasionally, in case of 
some defect in the organization, or where sickness of some kind had overtaken 
the mother, that it became necessary to resort to the wet-nurse, or to feeding 
by hand. And the English, the Scotch, the German, the Canadian, the 
French, and the Irish women who are living in this country, generally nurse 
their children: the exceptions are rare. But how is it with our American 
women who become mothers? It has been supposed by some that all, or nearly 
all of them, could nurse their offspring just as well as not; that the disposition 
culy was wanting, and that they did not care about having the trouble or con- 
finement necessarily attending it. But this is a great mistake. This very 
indifference or aversion shows something wrong in the organization, as well 
as in the disposition: if the physical system were all right, the mind and 
natural instincts would generally be right also. While there may be here and 
there cases of this kind, such an indisposition is not always found. It is a fact 
that large numbers of our women are anxious to nurse their offspring, and 
make the attempt: they persevere for a while—perhaps for weeks or months— 
and then fail. . . . There is still another class that cannot nurse at all, 
having neither the organs nor nourishment necessary to make a beginning.” 


and those of foreign origin residing in the same locality, or between 
them and their grandmothers? Dr. Allen goes on to ask. The 
answer he finds in the undue demands made upon the brain and 
nervous system to the detriment of the organs of nutrition and 
secretion. 


Why should there be such a difference between American women 


In consequence of the great neglect of physical exercise, and the continuous 
application to study, together with various other influences, large numbers of 
our American women have altogether an undue predominance of the nervous 
temperament. If only here and there an individual were found with such an 
organization, not much harm comparatively would result; but when a 
majority, or nearly a majority have it, the evil becomes one of no small mag- 
nitude. 


To the same effect writes Dr. Weir Mitchell, an eminent American 
physiologist. 


Worst of all, to my mind, most destructive in every way, is the American 
iew of female education. The time taken for the more serious instruction of 
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girls extends to ths ago of eighteen, and rarely over this. During these years 
they are undergoing such organic development as renders them remarkably 
sensitive. . . . To-day the American woman is, to speak plainly, physi- 
cally unfit for her duties as woman, and is, perhaps, of all civilised females, 
the least qualified to undertake those weightier tasks which tax so heavily the 
neryous system of man. She is not fairly up to what Nature asks from her as 
wife and mother. How will she sustain herself under the pressure of those 
yet more exacting duties which nowadays she is eager to share with man ? 


Here then is no uncertain testimony as to the effects of the Ame- 
rican system of female education : some women who are without the 
instinct or desire to nurse their offspring, some who have the desire 
but not the capacity, and others who have neither the instinct nor 
the capacity. The facts will hardly be disputed, whatever may finally 
be the accepted interpretation of them. It will not probably be 
argued that an absence of the capacity and the instinct to nurse is a 
result of higher development, and that it should be the aim ot 
woman, as she advances to a higher level, to allow the organs which 
minister to this function to waste and finally to become by disuse as 
rudimentary in her sex as they are in the male sex. Their develop- 
ment is notably in close sympathy with that of the organs of repro- 
duction, an arrest thereof being often associated with some defect of 
the latter; so that it might perhaps fairly be questioned whether it 
was right and proper, for the race’s sake, that a woman who has not 
the wish and power to nurse should indulge in the functions of 
maternity. We may take note, by the way, that those in whom the 
organs are wasted invoke the dressmaker’s.aid in order to gain the 
appearance of them; they are not satisfied unless they wear the show 
of perfect womanhood. However, it may be in the plan of evolu- 
tion to produce at some future period a race of sexless beings who, 
undistracted and unharassed by the ignoble troubles of reproduction, 
shall carry on the intellectual work of the world, not otherwise than 
as the sexless ants do the work and the fighting of the com- 
munity. 

Meanwhile, the consequences of an imperfectly developed repro- 
ductive system are not sexual only; they are also mental. Intel- 
lectually and morally there is a deficiency, or at any rate a modifica- 
tion answering to the physical deficiency ; in mind, as in body, the 
individual fails to reach the ideal of a complete and perfect woman- 
hood. If the aim of a true education be to make her reach that, it 
cannot certainly be a true education which operates in any degree to 
unsex her; for sex is fundamental, lies deeper than culture, cannot 
be ignored or defied with impunity. You may hide nature, but you 
cannot extinguish it. Consequently it does not seem impossible that 
if the attempt to do so be seriously and persistently made, the 
result may be a monstrosity—something which having ceased to be 
woman is yet not man—“ce quelque chose de monstrueux,” which 
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the Comte A. de Gasparin forebodes, “cet étre répugnant, qui 
déja parait 4 notre horizon.” 

The foregoing considerations go to show that the main reason of 
woman’s position lies in her nature. That she has not competed 
with men in the active work of life was probably because not having 
had the power she had not the desire to do so, and because 
having the capacity of functions which man has not she has found 
her pleasure in performing them. It is not simply that man being 
stronger in body than she is, has held her in subjection, and debarred 
her from careers of action which he was resolved to keep for himself; 
her maternal functions must always have rendered, and must con- 
tinue to render, most of her activity domestic. There have been 
times enough in the history of the world when the freedom which 
she has had, and the position which she has held in the estimation of 
men, would have enabled her to assert her claims to other functions, 
had she so willed it. The most earnest advocate of her rights to be 
something else than what she has hitherto been would hardly argue 
that she has always been in the position of a slave kept in forcible 
subjection by the superior physical force of men. Assuredly, if she 
has been a slave, she has been a slave content with her bondage. 
But it may perhaps be said that in that lies the very pith of the 
matter—that she is not free, and does not care to be free; that she 
is a slave, and does not know or feel it. It may be alleged that she 
has lived for so many ages in the position of dependence to which 
she was originally reduced by the superior muscular strength of man, 
has been so thoroughly imbued with inherited habits of submission, 
and overawed by the influence of customs never questioned, that she 
has not the desire for emancipation ; that thus a moral bondage has 
been established more effectual than an actual physical bondage. 
That she has now exhibited a disposition to emancipate herself, and 
has initiated a movement to that end, may be owing partly to the 
easy means of intellectual intercommunication in this age, whereby a 
few women scattered through the world, who felt the impulses of a 
higher inspiration, have been enabled to co-operate in a way that 
would have been impossible in former times, and partly to the 
awakened moral sense and to the more enlightened views of men, 
which have led to the encouragement and assistance, instead of the 
suppression, of their efforts. 

It would be rash to assert that there is not some measure of truth 
in these arguments. Let any one who thinks otherwise reflect upon 
the degraded condition of women in Turkey, where habit is so 
ingrained in their nature, and custom so powerful over the mind, 
that they have neither thought nor desire to attain to a higher 
state, and “nought feel their foul disgrace: ” a striking illustration 
how women may be demoralised and yet not know nor feel it, and an 
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instructive lesson for those who are anxious to form a sound judg- 
ment upon the merits of the movement for promoting their higher 
education and the removal of the legal disabilities under which 
they labour. It is hardly possible to exaggerate the effects of the 
laws and usages of a country upon the habits of thought of those 
who, generation after generation, have been born, and bred, and have 
lived under them. Were the law which ordains that when a father 
dies intestate, all the real property of which he is possessed shall be 
inherited by his eldest son, his other children being sent empty 
away, enacted for the first time, there is no one, probably, who 
would not be shocked by its singular injustice ; yet the majority of 
persons in this country are far from thinking it extraordinary or 
unjust, and a great many of them would deem it a dangerous and 
wicked doctrine to question its justice. Only a few weeks ago, a 
statesman who has held high offices in a Conservative ministry, in 
an address to electors, conjured, them not to part with the principle 
of primogeniture, and declared that there was no change in the law 
which he would so vehemently oppose as this: ‘let them but follow 
the example of a neighbouring nation in this respect, and there was 
an end of their personal freedom and liberty!” So much do the 
laws and usages of a country affect the feelings and judgments of 
those who dwell therein. If we clearly apprehend the fact, and 
allow it the weight which it deserves, it will be apparent that we 
must hesitate to accept the subordinate position which women have 
always had as a valid argument for the justice of it, and a sufficient 
reason why they should continue for ever in it. 

But may we not fairly assert that it would be no less a mistake 
in an opposite direction to allow no weight to such an argument ? 
Setting physiological considerations aside, it is not possible to 
suppose that the whole explanation of woman’s position and cha- 
racter is that man, having in the beginning found her pleasing in 
his eyes and neeessary to his enjoyment, took forcible possession of 
her, and has ever since kept her in bondage, without any other justi- 
fication than the right of the strongest. Superiority of muscular 
strength, without superiority of any other kind, would not have 
done that, any more than superiority of muscular strength has 
availed to give the lion or the elephant possession of the earth. If 
it were not that woman’s organization and functions found their 
fitting home in a position different from, if not subordinate to, that 
of men, she would not so long have kept that position. If she is to 
be judged by the same standard as men, and to make their aims her 
aims, we are certainly bound to say that she labours under an inferi- 
ority of constitution by a dispensation which there is no gainsaying. 
This is a matter of physiology, not a matter of sentiment; it is not 
a mere question of larger or smaller muscles, but of the energy and 
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power of endurance of the nerve-force which drives the intellectual 
and muscular machinery ; not a question of two bodies and minds 
that are in equal physical conditions, but of one body and mind 
capable of sustained and regular hard labour, and of another body 
and mind which for one quarter of each month during the best years 
of life is more or less sick and unfit for hard weirs, It is in these 
considerations that we find the true explanation of what has been 
from the beginning until now, and what must doubtless continue to 
be, though it be in a modified form. It may be a pity for woman 
that she has been created woman, but, being such, it is as ridiculous 
to consider herself inferior to man because she is not man, as it 
would be for man to consider himself inferior to her because he 
cannot perform her functions. There is one glory of the man, 
another glory of the woman, and the glory of the one differeth from 
that of the other. 

Taking into adequate account the physiology of the female organi- 
zation, some of the statements made by the late Mr. Mill in his beak 
on the subjection of women strike one with positive amazement. He 
calls upon us to own that what is now called the nature of women 
is an eminently artificial thing, the result of forced repression in 
some directions, of <<. stimulation in others; that their 
character has been entirely distorted and disguiscd by their rela- 
tions with their masters, who have kept them in so unnatural a 
state ; that if it were not for this there would not be any material 
difference, nor perhaps any difference at all, in the character and 
capacities which would unfold themselves ; that they would do the 
same things as men fully as well on the whole, if education and 
cultivation were adapted to correcting, instead of aggravating, the 
infirmities incident to their temperament ; and that ‘they have been 
robbed of their natural development, and brought into their present 
unnatural state, by the brutal right of the strongest which man has 
used. If these allegations contain no exaggeration, if they be 
strictly true, then is this article an entire mistake. 

Mr. Mill argues as if when he has shown it to be probable that 
the inequality of rights between the sexes has no other source than 
the law of the strongest, he had demonstrated its monstrous injus- 
tice. But isthat entirely so? After all there isa right in might— 
the right of the strong to be strong. Men have the right to make 
the most of their powers, to develop them to the utmost, and to 
strive for, and if possible gain and hold, the position in which they 
shall have the freest play. It would be a wrong to the stronger if 
it were required to limit its exertions to the capacities of the weaker. 
And if it be not so limited, the result will be that the weaker must 
take a different position. Men will not fail to take the advantage 
of their strength over women: are no laws then to be made 
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which, owning the inferiority of women’s strength, shall ordain 
accordingly, and so protect them really from the mere brutal tyranny 
of might? Seeing that the greater power cannot be ignored, but in 
the long run must tell in individual competition, it is a fair question 
whether it ought not to be recognised in social adjustments and 
enactments, even for the necessary protection of women. Suppose 
that all legal distinctions were abolished, and that women were 
allowed free play to do what they could, as it may be right they 
should—to fail or succeed in every career upon which men enter ; 
that all were conceded to them which their extremest advocates 
might claim for them; do they imagine that if they, being in 
a majority, combined to pass laws which were unwelcome to men, 
the latter would quietly submit ? Is it proposed that men should 
fight for them in war, and that they, counting a majority of votes, 
should determine upon war? Or would they no longer claim a 
privilege of sex in regard to the defence of the country by arms ? 
If all barriers of distinction of sex raised by human agency were 
thrown down, as not being warranted by the distinctions of sex 
which Nature has so plainly marked, it may be presumed that the 
great majority of women would continue to discharge the functions 
of maternity, and to have the mental qualities which correlate these 
functions ; and if laws were made by them, and their male supporters 
of a feminine habit of mind, in the interests of babies, as might 
happen, can it be supposed that, as the world goes, there would not 
soon be a revolution in the State by men, which would end in taking 
all power from women and reducing them to a stern subjection ? 
Legislation would not be of much value unless there were power 
behind to make it respected, and in such case laws might be made 
without the power to enforce them, or for the very purpose of 
coercing the power which could alone enforce them. 

So long as the differences of physical power and organization 
between men and women are what they are, it does not seem possible 
that they should have the same type of mental development. But 
while we see great reason to dissent from the opinions, and to dis- 
trust the enthusiasm, of those who would set before women the same 
aims as men, to be pursued by the same methods, it must be admitted 
that they are entitled to have all the mental culture and all the free- 
dom necessary to the fullest development of their natures. The 
aim of female education should manifestly be the perfect develop- 
ment, not of manhood but of womanhood, by the methods most 
conducive thereto: so may women reach as high a grade of develop- 
ment as men, though it be of a different type. A system of educa- 
tion which is framed to fit them to be nothing more than the 
superintendents of a houschold and the ornaments of a drawing- 
room, is one which does not do justice to their nature, and cannot 
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be seriously defended. Assuredly those of them who have not the 
opportunity of getting married suffer not a little, in mind and body, 
from a method of education which tends to develope the emotional 
at the expense of the intellectual nature, and by their exclusion from 
appropriate fields of practical activity. It by no means follows, 
however, that it would be right to model an improved system 
exactly upon that which has commended itself as the best for men. 
Inasmuch as the majority of women will continue to get married 
and to discharge the functions of mothers, the education of girls 
certainly ought not to be such as would in any way clash with their 
organization, injure their health, and unfit them for these functions. 
In this matter the small minority of women who have other aims 
and pant for other careers, cannot be accepted as the spokeswomen of 
their sex. Experience may be left to teach them, as it will not fail 
to do, whether they are right or wrong in the ends which they 
pursue and in the means by which they pursue them: if they are 
right, they will have deserved well the success which will reward 
their faith and works; if they are wrong, the error will avenge 
itself upon them and upon their children, if they should ever have 
any. In the worst event they will not have been without their use 
as failures; for they will have furnished experiments to aid us in 
arriving at correct judgments concerning the capacities of women 
and their right functions in the universe. Meanwhile, so far as our 
present lights reach, it would seem that a system of education 
adapted to women should have regard to the peculiarities of their 
constitution, to the special functions in life for which they are 
destined, and to the range and kind of practical activity, mental 
and bodily, to which they would seem to be foreordained by their 
sexual organization of body and mind. 
Henry XAupsney. 


Norr.—It is fair to say that other reasons for the alleged 
degeneracy of American women are given. For example, a corre- 
spondent writes from America :—‘ The medical mind of the United 
States is arrayed in a very ill-tempered opposition, on assumed 
physiological grounds, to the higher education of women in a 
continuous curriculum, and especially to that co-education which 
some colleges in the Western States, Oberlin, Antioch, inaugurated 
twenty years ago, and which latterly Cornell University has adopted. 
The experience of Cornell is too recent to prove anything; but the 
Quaker college of Swarthmore claims a steady improvement on the 
health of its girl-graduates, dating from the commencement of their 
college course; and the Western colleges report successful results, 
mentally, morally, and physically, from their co-education experi- 
ment. Ignoring these facts, the doctors base their war-cry on the 
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not-to-be-disputed fact that American women are growing into more 
and more of invalidism with every year. Something of this is 
perhaps due to climate. I will not say to food; for the American 
menu, in the cities at least, has improved since Mr. Dickens’s early 
days, and has learned to combine French daintiness, very happily, 
with the substantial requirements of an English table. 

«American men, as a rule, ‘break down’ between forty and fifty, 
when an Englishman is but beginning to live his public and useful 
life. The mad excitement of business you have, as well as we; so it 
must be the unrest of the climate, and their unphilosophical refusal 
of open-air pleasures and exercise, which are to blame in the case of 
the men. 

“There are other reasons which go to make up the languid young- 
ladyhood of the American girl. Her childhood is denied the happy 
out-door sports of her brothers. There is a resolute shutting out of 
everything like a noisy romp; the active games and all happy, 
boisterous plays, by field or roadside, are not proper to her! She is 

cased in a cramping dress, so heavy and inconvenient that no boy 

could wear it for a day without falling into gloomy views of life. 
All this martyrdom to propriety and fakin tells upon strength and 
symmetry, and the girl reaches womanhood a wreck. That she 
reaches it at all, under these suffering and bleached-out conditions is 
due to her superior elasticity to resist a method of education which 
would have killed off all the boys years before. * * * There are 
abundant statistics to prove that hard study is the discipline and 
tonic most girls need to supplant the too great sentimentality and 
useless day-dreams fostered by fashionable idleness, and provocative 
of ‘nerves,’ melancholy, and inanition generally, and, so far as 
statistics can, that the women-graduates of these colleges make as 
healthy and happy wives and mothers as though they had never 
solved a mathematical problem, nor translated Aristotle.” 
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Writrne from Calcutta on the 30th of January, the Correspondent 
of the Daily News told us that, in a recent conversation, the Licu- 
tenant-Governor of Bengal had said to him, ‘“‘ We do not know whether 
there will be a famine at all. All we know is that we appear to 
have the conditions which have been the prelude of previous famines, 
and we have felt bound to act on the teachings of experience.” As 
early as the middle of November, however, the Times Correspondent 
had telegraphed that thousands of persons were labouring on Govern- 
ment relief works; and since the beginning of that month the 
Press, for the most part, has treated the famine as a question merely 
of time. So, again, when it was first proposed to hold a meeting in 
London for the collection of charitable subscriptions, the India Office 
let it be understood that it was early days as yet to be thinking of 
the need of charity. In the face of the reports sent home to the 
Press from India, and the evident uneasiness of the Indian Govern- 
ment, the reticence and attitude of almost cold observation main- 
tained by the English authorities was, to say the least of it, irritating. 
That Lord Northbrook was making enormous purchases of rice 
throughout the months of November and December was a secret 
which, if private trade was not to be discouraged, it was absolutely 
necessary to keep. The public could judge only by what it knew, 
and it knew that in a question of life and death the generous warmth 
of the Press was in strong and favourable contrast to the chilling 
reserve of the Calcutta and the English Council. An impression 
sprang up, and until lately pretty generally prevailed, that while 
Lord Northbrook and his advisers could see no further than their 
desks, the Press had signalled, when yet distant, the approach of a 
horrible calamity. It was not till within the last few weeks, not 
indeed until the fight with famine had fairly begun, that we learnt 
anything of the action taken by Government. Even now, when the 
seven months of leanness predicted by the Government—the seven 
months of desolation prophesied by the Press—have commenced, 
our information on many cardinal points is defective. The papers 
which will probably be laid before Parliament, before these pages 
appear, will enable us to judge more fully of the character of the 
precautions taken in India, and the value of the public criticism. 
But in the brief lull that precedes the storm of discussion a sketch 
of the position may be of use, if it brings out, as I hope it may, the 
main issues between the Indian Administration and the hostile part 
of the Press, and throws some further light on the status at this 
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moment. Time alone can show whether the pessimists or the 
moderate party—the Times or the India Oflice—are right. But 
while the storm is coming, it may be of use to review, so far as our 
information goes, what has been done on the questions of food 
supply, transport, and relief, and subject it to the tests supplied by 
former famines. 

Ii the reader will turn to the map, he will see a large province 
lying to the north-west of Bengal; this is Behar, divided into north 
and south by the Ganges. The province adjoining it to the east 
- the North Bengal division, while to the south-east is the par 

£ Western Bengal lying close to Calcutta. In Northern Behar, 
wr its population of 11,000,000, the distress is darkest, and far 
away to the extreme north of this tract are the sub-divisions of 
which we have recently heard so much, Seetamurhee, Durbhunga, 
Mudhobunnee. Then comes Northern Bengal, carrying a population 
of 7,000,000; in ail 18,000,000 in the worst tracts. Southern 
Behar has 8,000,000 of inhabitants, and the strip of Western 
Bengal, 3,500,000, making a tale of nearly 30,000,000. But it 


30, 
is in North Behar and North Bengal that the brunt of the 
tracts differ in two 


famine will be first and longest felt, andl these tract 
essential points. The first is, that in Behar rice is not the sole staple 
of food; cereals, niillets, and pulses forming half the gencral con- 
sumption. Cereals are not consumed merely, but largely grown, in 
Behar, while to the west lie the rich wheat plains of the pene aye 
Provinces and Oudh, and beyond them, again, of the Punjab, i 
which an ample wheat harvest is now partly cut and partly mean 
ing for the sickle. In Northern Bengal, which ordinarily exports 
rice largely, growing more than it needs for its own consumpticn 
rice is the main staple, and cereals are little grown or eaten. The 
second point of difference is that in Behar the population is far 
thicker, and the people much poorer. Thus the most numerous and 
most needy section is only in part dependent on rice, and is close to 
the area of its wheat supply; while rice alone must be supplied 
as food to the more prosperous and thinner tract, whose average 
crop however is more than enough for its support. It is not a 
question of rice supply only, but of corn supply, to the extent, 
in these two tracts, of about a third. Whatever may be the case 
with rice, the wheat harvest, now cut or cutting, is almost through- 
out the whole of Upper India a good one, and wheat is procurable in 
immense quantities and at casy rates. 

Having formed some definite notion of the arca to be relieved, we 
can approach the question of the extent of the food supply. But I 
may first note that the earlier telegrams sent to the Press as to 


the probable famine area must be set aside. We were assured in 


November, that Goruckpore and South Mirzapore were “ hopeless,” 
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as well as the whole of Behar. But in January we were told 
that South Behar was “saved,” and we have learnt from later 
information that the Benares division of the North-West, in which 
Goruckpore and Mirzapore are situated, stands in no risk whatever of 
famine. Indeed, the famine has created quite a language of its 
own, and districts are “ lost” or “saved,” “hopeless,” or “ despair- 
ing,” when in English we should merely say that they were more or 
less in danger. Districts whose future, it was admitted, must depend 
on the ordinary January rainfall, were nevertheless classed in 
November as famine districts. The famine tract, as now ascertained, 
is very much what the Viceroy led us throughout to expect. Its 
population being, at the Government estimate, 25,000,000, how 
stands the food supply in the other Bengal divisions? I put it 
in as compendious a form as possible, and as gathered from official 
reports :-— 
Population. Crop. 

Lower Delta and Littoral Districts) ee 


(the chief rice exporting tracts) ) Nearly an average. 


Central Delta Districts . : ee f One-half to three-quarters 
is “ U average. 
— ao iit tiie el 74 os Two-thirds to full average. 
g ; ak ae 
Upland Bengal and Chota Nagpore. 7 JOne-half to two-thirds 


‘a " (average. 


In Orissa, a great rice country, there was an average, or better 
than an average crop: while in Behar and Northern Bengal, the 
crops of all kinds would be little more than one-third, and in the 
small Western Bengal tract, half an average. Orissa and Eastern 
Bengal would export to the famine districts; from other parts of 
Bengal there was no chance of any considerable export. I quote 
below! the prices of rice ruling in the several divisions on 24th 
January, 1874—the darkest time, when it seemed as if the January 
rains would fail, and in contrast with them the prices in January, 
1873, and 21st February, 1874. They show that the strain of short 
crops was felt very sensibly throughout the country, and that scarcity 














(1) Number of Ibs. of Common Rice sold 
| for a Chilling o on the 
Division. <a eee as = 
| 2ist February, | 24th 2 — | oath; Ja anuary, 
1874, 1873. 
Burdwan (Western Bengal) . aay 133 14 221 
Calcutta (Central Delta) : : — 12 123 174 
Backergunj (Littoral) : ¢ a 12 163 29 
Dacca (Eastern Bengal) . , — 16 16 32 
Dinajpur (North Bengal) : : 14 13} 28 
Pubna (Central Delta) . : ‘ 15 14 28 
Patna (South Behar) " ‘ . 13 12 21 
Gya (South Behar) . . . : 10 93 18} 
Tirhoot (North Behar) . 103 10 22 
Bhaugulpoor (North and South Boba) 12 123 223 
Purneah (North Bengal) . 9 9 28 
Hazareebagh (Upland Bengal) . aaa 12} 133 17 
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and high prices are general throughout Bengal. It has been 
noted that of the two famine divisions, Northern Bengal is a 
large rice exporter, and a short crop may still be sufficient for much 
of its home consumption: while Behar is dependent for most of its 
rice on imports, and till the Western cereal crop came into the 
market, the distress in Behar would probably be, as it has been, the 
most marked. Besides probable imports from Orissa, Eastern Bengal, 
and Upper India, there was, then, in the threatened divisions, a crop 
little more than a third of the average, and stocks of unknown 
amount. The Indian Landholders’ Association questioned the exist- 
ence of any stocks. The rice crop of 1872-3 throughout Bengal 
was very favourable; but, on the other hand, the exports of rice 
irom Bengal during that year were largely in excess of previous 
years: and, at any rate, the amount of stocks, so far as Behar was 
concerned, would probably be very small. I believe that the Bengal 
Government estimated the stocks of Behar and Northern Bengal at 
three months’ supply, but confessed that its means of information 
were altogether unsatisfactory. 

So much for the area, and the crop and food estimates. The next 
point is, what proportion of the population will need relief, and how 
much grain must Government be prepared to throw into the 
country? The answer to this question has, to a part of the English 
Press, seemed from the first easy: “The whole population must be 
fed.” The Landholders’ Association had spoken of 60,000,000, or 
nearly all Bengal, as the number who would come upon the hands of 
Government: “the task of feeding 60,000,000 may well appal the 
stoutest heart.” The Times put it at the more modest figure of 
25,000,000, and to bring the figure home to its readers asked them to 
consider what it would be, if, as the winter approached, the whole 
population of Great Britain had to stare starvation in the face. The 
Spectator (most deservedly an authority on Indian subjects) counted 
on some 30,000,000, but as time grew on the number seemed inclined 
to swell. In‘ the commencement of November the Times had 
deprecated extravagant forecasts, and had stated, very truly, that 
what alone could be relied on was cool reason, capable of dealing 
with demonstrated facts. No good, we were reminded, was to be 
done by sketching famine characters in blood, and no mere apparatus 
of words could add to the horrors of famine. And, indeed, famine 
may boast that when it once reveals its presence, there is little 
chance of adding to its terrors by figures of speech or of rhetoric. 
But only a few days after the warning I mention the Times re- 
published a long extract from the first (I think) of the fervid 
articles which have appeared on the subject in the Spectator; articles, 
to use an expression of its own, dictated under the influence of 
“true philanthropic rage.” To guide “cool reason” by the aid of 
‘demonstrated facts,” in a later issue, the Spectator wrote :— 
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‘“Tf we could but make Englishmen feel for a week what, from personal 
knowledge, we feel, as to a sacrifice of this nation: of this race intelligent as 
Parisians, feeble as women, prejudiced as priests, who will refuse Burmese rice 
because its shape tells them it has come across the sea, and may taint their 
ceremonial purity, yet will sing songs about their own destruction full of a 
melodious pathos such as Burns could scarcely surpass ; who, in the very hour 
of despair will recognise every act the State does for them, and die quiet, 
obedient, and unrepining, as men on whom God, not man, was pouring his 
wrath: then we believe even yet they might be saved. But the task is beyond 
our powers: beyond those of any one but some great poet who happened to 
know Bengal.” 


Whatever Englishmen might be made to feel about Bengal, it 
was chiefly Behar that was in danger, a country occupied by a race 
wholly distinct from the nation so vigorously painted ; and in the 
absence of the rates sacer, the Caleutta Council had to frame an estimate 
on the best prose data available. Setting aside as impracticable the 
suggestion that Government should itself undertake to supply food 
to the whole population, it must be confessed that the section of the 
Press, whose “ only language is a ery” on this difficult subject, has 


not greatly contributed to our knowledge. Estimates, based on the 
population and the probable food supply, are not to be very much 
relied on, for we know too little as to old stocks and new crops. One 
writer, “ Anglo-Indian,” suggested in the Times that of 17,000,000 
of tons (the assumed average annual consumption) 4,000,000 would 


this year be wanting, and calculated that 4,000,000 would be the 
amount, or about the amount, which the Government would have to 
supply. But he took no account of stocks, and if the Government is 
right in estimating them at one-fourth of the year’s consumption, 
the deficit, on “ Anglo-Indian’s”’ calculation, is nearly met. If the 
crops of all kinds throughout Behar and Northern Bengal are taken 
at a third of the average, and stocks put at three months’ supply, 
there would have been in December food for seven months, or, in 
view of decreased consumption following on high prices, for eight 
months, leaving August, September, and October to be met by 
imports, private and public, amounting to about 2,000,000 of tons. 
It has been objected that, when people are living on a minimum, 
reduced consumption means death. And, if all classes in Behar and 
Northern Bengal lived on a minimum, the argument would be un- 
answerable. But there, as in other parts of India, a considerable 
number are above mere subsistence; and to spread over eight, 
the ordinary consumption of seven months does not seem unreason- 
able. In Northern Bengal the people are unusually well off; and, 
poor as is much of Behar, the province has a large middle class. 
I attach, however, little weight to calculations of this kind, for they 
rest on mere conjecture. A safer basis than these estimates is the 
lesson taught by former experience. So far as Bengal, or rather 
Behar, is concerned, experience is of little value, for relief in former 
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famines has come too late to give any useful guide. But there 
have been two large and hard-fought famines in the adjoining 
province of the North-West—one in 1860, the second in 1868. In 
the former, with similar conditions of crops and prices, the popula- 
tion of the distressed districts amounted to 13,088,000, and the 
population of the worst tracts in these districts to 5,448,000. The 
average of persons daily seeking relief of every kind was 223,500, 
being respectively 1 and 4 per cent.’ In 1868 the worst district was 
Bijnour, where, with a population of 690,975, 8,933 on an average 
were daily relieved.? I may notice here that the numbers at relief 
works rose in Bijnour from 2,787 in February to 18,697 in March, 
when the harvest was over, falling again in June to 3,414, when the 
rainy season, with its fresh sowings, had again setin. The great in- 
crease in the numbers of those now seeking relief in Behar has 
nothing in it to alarm; for with the close of the spring harvest they 
were certain to bound up, to fall again when the June rains com- 
mence. But objection has been taken by the Spectator to calculations 
of this kind, that as the Bengal population is much thicker than else- 
where, experience really shows us very little; that where, in other 
words, there are more mouths on the land, more, in famines, will 
need relief. The objection is based on an error of fact. There is 
very little difference in the thickness of the population. I give in 
a foot-note the number per square mile in the Bengal and North- 
West famine divisions of 1873-74 and 1860-61 respectively, and 
their principal districts, with the comparative numbers in some of 
their subdivisions.* If, in the worst tracts of the North-West Pro- 









(1) ‘Collection of Papers on the Famine in the North-West Provinces of India,” 
plinted by order of the House of Commons, 12th February, 1862. 4 


(2) “Narrative of the Drought and Famine in the North-West Provinces, during 
1868, 1869, and 1870,” by Mr. Frederick Henvey. 











(8) BENGAL Population NORTH-WEST Population 











per Square Mile. PROVINCES. per Square Mile. 
Divisions :— 
Patna ; : . 553 Agra . . ‘ ‘ . 474 
Bhaugulpore (Behar) . 354 Rohilkund . ‘ = - 440 
Rajshayhe (North Bengal) 503 Meerut : : P - 415 
Districts :— 
Tirhoot . ; . 691 Agra . : - . . 549 
Sarun : ; ‘ ~ Furruckabad ? P . 541 
Chumparun. : - 408 Cawnpore . : , - 502 
Santhal . : . + 229 Meerut . ; ‘ - 508 
Monghyr . ! : - 463 Allyghur . . ‘ - 498 
Bhaugulpur. r - 422 Muttra F ; - - 496 
Purneah . 2 : - 346 Bulundshuhur . : - 419 
Dinajpore : : . 364 Mozuffurnugur . : - 414 
Rajshayhe : : . 517 
Sub-Divisions :— 
Durbhunga ~ ‘ « 06 Hattrass - - a - 756 
Seetarmurhee . ; . 675 Koel . : ; : . 544 
Mudhoobunnee : . 538 Baghput ° ‘ - 508 
Soopool . - ° - 444 Thannah Bhouan e 491 


The figures for Bengal are taken from the Consus of 1872; the figures for the 
North-West from the Census of 1865, 
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vinces, 4 per cent. only on an average sought relief, an estimate of 
10 per cent. for Bengal is surely liberal enough. The section in 
the less distressed districts will be paid in cash, and will buy their 
food at private stores. I know of two considerations only which 
may disturb the calculation. The first is that in Behar the hand- 
to-mouth population is unusually large. This is important, and 
may double the numbers seeking relief—bring them, on an ave- 
rage, in the darker tracts say to 8 per cent. The other is that in 
no previous case has the Government of India exerted itself at so 
early a date, and with the resolve to act on so large a scale. If Lord 
Northbrook has erred in under-estimating the number who will seek 
relief, it will be because he has under-estimated the extent of his 
own exertions. He has said, or allowed it to be said, that Govern- 
ment undertakes to save life and to give employment ; and he may 
possibly find that life and labour struggle on to his works and his 
poorhouses in larger numbers than he expected. The more you do 
in a famine, the more there is to do; and from the day he left Simla 
in October last, the Viceroy has let it be seen that he will do all he 
can. In some tracts the proportion will rise for two or three months 
much above 10 per cent., but in others will be steadily less. On the 
18th March, when two-thirds of the first month were over, and the 
spring crops were cut or cutting, the first rush was felt, but 400,000 
only, or not one-fifth of the average estimated, were secking relief. 
The numbers will of course rapidly rise, will be maintained during 
April and May, but if rain falls in June will gradually decrease 
and will dwindle to a fraction in September. There is another 
element in the calculation which has been objected to, and I think 
with justice. The estimate rests on an allowance of 1 lb. per head. 
This amount of food may very possibly be based on the opinion of 
the Orissa Famine Commissioners, of whom Sir G. Campbell was 
one. They gave it as their opinion that 1 lb. of rice, mixed with 
“the nitrogenous grain called da/, or fish, or ‘ ghee,’ i.e. clarified 
butter,” would be enough for people “ receiving gratuitous relief 
without hard labour, but an additional allowance might be made 
when substantial labour is exacted.” The Viceroy’s calculation is 
apparently for 1 lb. of rice only, and for all classes of relief-seekers. 
I think it is against all experience, and is insufficient, and that for 
‘ working men their minimum daily consumption of 13 lb. will be at 
least required, mixed with butter or dal. It is true that many children 
flock to the almshouses, and can be fed with comparatively little ; but 
I doubt if their numbers would give any such set-off as to lower the 
personal average tol lb. Lord Northbrook estimated the consumption 
at 240,000 tons, at 1 Ib. a head, leaving a reserve of 100,000 tons. He 
will probably find the consumption amount to 350,000 tons at least, 
but as he has recently doubled his reserve there will be no difficulty 
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in meeting this allowance. Burmah, which has had a bumper rice- 
crop, can send as much as has already been imported by Government, 
while cereals can be supplied, if more food is necessary, in practically 
endless quantities. Allowance, too, must be made for waste and 
peculation, though this should not be more than a small fraction of 
the whole supply. As to the nature of the food supply, have we 
anywhere seen proof that Burmese rice is unwholesome? It is 
strange to Bengalees, who are not in the habit of eating any rice 
but their own; and what a Bengalce (or, for the matter of that, an 
Englishman) is not in the habit of doing he will not willingly do. 
The vexed question of exports would fill an article of itself, and is, 
moreover, outside the scope of this paper. If the arrangements for 
food supply prove sufficient, the verdict hereafter on the question 
of exports will probably be unanimous in Lord Northbrook’s favour. 

Then comes the question of transport and relief. The Daily News, 
which by its powerful and temperate articles and letters has been of 
invaluable assistance throughout the course of the last four months, 
hit the nail on the head here at a very early date. On December 
18th, it warned us, in a leading article, that “the question of 
transport is vital in this conjuncture,” and went on to speak of the 
“defective organization in Bengal.” There lay the real difficulty. 
Private trade, thanks to Lord Northbrook’s secrecy, has been active 
enough. The extent of the public purchases, also, we now know; but 
unless there were channels of distribution, and an organized agency 
within the provinces, supplies would stick at its entrance. What 
the Bengal organization is may be stated in the language of one of 
its own Governors. ‘In the permanently settled districts there are 
no public establishments by means of which the district officer can 
organize on a sudden a system of general relief, and if the Zemindaree 
agency fails, he is comparatively helpless.” And again, “The want 
of a subordinate administrative agency in these provinces is no 
doubt a serious defect. The indigenous machinery of Canoongos 
and Putwarees instead of being utilised and improved, has long ago 
been deliberately allowed to fall into disuse, and no other system 
(like the Zemindaree system of the North-West Provinces) has been 
raised up in its place.”* It has been the great object of Sir George 
Campbell’s administration to remove this reproach from Bengal, and 
to make its government, as he terms it, more “active.” But, like 
many other elder sisters, Bengal has been very shy of admitting that 
she has anything to learn from her youngers, and the result is that 
at the present day we know less of the Province we have held for 
more than a century, than of those we have most recently acquired. 
With no machinery available it was certain that great danger of a 


(1) Pages 124, 128, ‘ Papers and Correspondence relating to the Famine in Bengal 
and Orissa,” Part III. 1867. 
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break-down must occur. We learnt that, from the first, the services 
of commissariat and military officers were placed at the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s disposal, and the need of selecting relief centres and 
organizing committees insisted on. True, the committees would 
not be asked to commence to store or distribute till distress became 
more imminent: but meanwhile they could mature necessary arrange- 
ments, and acquire the needful information. The result, however, 
has been that, in this matter of transport, the famine in one district, 
Tirhoot (a district, by the way, four times the size of Hampshire), 
found the Bengal Government, in spite of all its great efforts, unpre- 
pared. This was chiefly because distress broke out in the part of 
Behar farthest from the river and the railway, the basis of our food 
supply ; and it must be remembered that the more the famine 
area increases, the easier must it become to arrange for the carriage 
of food, for a glance at the map will show that famine will 
extend itself in the direction of the great arteries of supply. 
Without more information it cannot be known where the hitch 
arose. If Sir George Campbell did not at once accept the services 
of the Commissariat what were the grounds of refusal? If Lord 
Northbrook hesitated to provide grain for distribution among relief 
centres, when the measure was first urged upon him, can he prove 
that at that early time such a step would have been injudicious? It has 
been suggested that the action of the local government may have 
been clogged by the clashing of Imperial and Provincial functions. 
It is difficult to see how this could be the case. The distribution of 
grain within Provincial limits is as much the business of a Provincial 
Governor, as its purchase with Imperial funds, and from subordinate or 
foreign governments, was an Imperial duty. The Government of India 
had to provide the rice, the Government of Bengal to distribute 
it. We know that the 70,000 tons asked for by Sir George 
Campbell by the end of January were given him: that the 
further supply of 280,000 tons, to be furnished by April, is pouring 
into India. Early in January the formation of relief centres was 
pressed for by the Viceroy; and if, by the end of February, the 
distribution of rice among those centres was in a backward state, 
the Provincial Government must necessarily be prepared with 
reasons. Any one acquainted with the system of administration in 
India will be aware that in the matter of internal distribution the 
Local Government was its own master. If, of course, the rice 
required for the Relief Committees was not supplied till too late, the 
Government of India would be responsible. But, given the necessary 
supply, its ordinary functions ceased; by which I mean that, unless 
it set aside the Local Government, it could not interfere. The 
truth, probably, is that the Bengal district organization, slender as 
it is, and utterly unaccustomed to any effort of this kind, broke 
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down as soon as any strain was put on it: that the Bengal officers 
would have done well to have called upon external aid from the 
first : and that the Lieutenant-Governor had too much on his hands 
to allow of his personally urging on the transport. 

The criticism on the labour test has arisen from a misapprehension. 
It seemed to be supposed that Government had not only provided a 
minimum food supply, but had enforced the condition of a labour test 
which made even that minimum inaccessible. The Times some time ago 
wrote, that ‘ nothing could be more inhuman than to force work on the 
indigent poor of Bengal when once famine had fairly set in,” and the 
Spectator spoke of the “ puerile policy of supplying a labour test.” It 
may be answer enough to this to say that, when famine has once set 
in, a labour test is not, nor ever has been, made a necessary condi- 
tion of relief. To the able-bodied, wages are given for work; to 
the weak or helpless, food is given, sometimes without any labour, 
sometimes with light employment in a poor-house. For the relief 
of the indigent members of both sexes of the middle and lower 
middle classes—a section who are ashamed to ask for help, and 
whom it is very difficult to get at—Committees of native gentlemen 
are formed, who distribute as their information dictates, and from 
whom very few questions are asked. Thus there are works for the 
able-bodied, poor-houses for the weak or aged, alms for the indigent 
respectables. I have not seen the Relief Rules which the Govern- 
ment of India and Bengal have circulated, but I know that they 
follow in the steps of previous orders. The Orissa Commission 
embodied in their report the spirit of existing instructions 
on the wage matter:—‘“If daily pay be too freely given, the 
people of all countries, when employed for charity, will struggle 
to do next to nothing. If task work is rigidly enforced, with- 
out the means of making it practicable to all, the object 
of relief may be defeated. If task rates are too hard, they are 
injurious; if easy in the extreme, it is probably impossible to vary 
such rates according to the capacity of individuals, and the stronger 
labourers are enabled to earn far too easy gains, from which it is 
difficult to wean them. We cannot say that any one system should 
be followed under all circumstances. Everything must depend on 
individual skill and discretion.” Colonel Baird Smith, when 
reporting on the North-West famine of 1860-61, wrote to much the 
same effect. To give food without labour to able-bodied men is as 
absurd as to insist upon labour in exchange for food where labour is 
a physical impossibility. The weakly, the sick, and infirm, as they 
arrive or are discovered, are fed without condition. But the hale 
and strong may be fairly expected to give, in times of famine as in 
times of plenty, a day’s work for a day’s wage. Because they are 
supported by public funds instead of by private employers, it does 
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not follow that they are to be supported in absolute indolence. 
Again, as to purely charitable relief; in the present as in previous 
cases the Government accepts full responsibility for saving life, and 
considers that ‘however much the support of certain classes may be 
more peculiarly the work of private charity aided by the State, it is 
yet the duty of the State to see that none of its subjects starve for 
want of food, even if charitable contributions should prove 
inadequate. The Lieutenant-Governor will accordingly hold every 
district officer personally responsible that no death occurs from 
starvation which could have been avoided by any exertion or 
arrangement on the part of the district officer or his staff.”* Govern- 
ment contributes a sum equal to the sum of local subscriptions, but 
looks to charity (which in India as in England never fails) to aid 
its efforts at relief. The arm of Government, it is a proverb in 
the East, is very long: but in times of wide-spread ‘distress the 
public are its eyes, ears, and hands. It is in lateral relief that 
charitable associations give the most invaluable aid. They may, 
and often do, supplement by purchase in distant markets the 
available store of grain. But the care of poor-houses, the charge 
of the sick and helpless, the going out into highways and by-ways, 
and bringing in the lame, the halt, and the blind, are their peculiar 
business. How largely they assist may be seen from their action in 
the North-west Provinces of India in 1868, when a daily average of 
21,238 were relieved by them, against an average of 80,410 daily 
engaged in relief work. In 1860-61 the daily charitable relief 
extended to 80,000 persons, 143,500 being on an average employed 
in labour. The Government can, and, if charity turns away, will see 
to the helpless as to all other classes. But the hired labour of 
Government servants is not to be compared for a moment to the 
efforts of associations, acting from benevolent motives, and using 
private agency. 

The limits of an article are exhausted, but not, I hope, before I 
have in some small degree brought out into relief the features 
of the position. If it seems to me that the Government of 
India have taken a sound and reasonable view of the difficulties 
before them, I am far from underrating the service which has been 
rendered by the Press. The disinterested warmth with which they 
have pleaded the cause of the silent millions in India has roused 
to its depths the heart of the English nation. The efforts of the 
Indian Government, too, will have been stimulated by the knowledge 
that they are acting under the scrutiny of the public at home. 
But it is in the nature of that public to be always a little jealous of 
those whom they have placed in authority, and it may be well to 
insist that what is now necessary is rather to strengthen Lord 


(1) Resolution, Gov. N. W. P., Jan., 1869. 
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Northbrook’s hands than to distract him, in the middle of his 
labours, by regrets, remonstrances, or reproach. The silence which 
he imposed on himself so long, and to which we owe it that private 
enterprise has not been discouraged in the face of public efforts, has 
given leisure and opportunity to the critics on whom no such 
obligation lay. A statesman, who, for four months before the famine 
appeared, strained every nerve to meet it, storing grain, giving 
advances to private parties desirous of importing, offering loans on 
easy terms to public bodies and to landholders, reducing the rates 
of railway freight, planning works for employment of unemployed 
labour and homes for those who could not labour, can hardly be 
accused, as we have seen the Viceroy accused, of want of foresight. 
If he has trusted to experience more than to apprehension, if he has 
not been as “imaginative”? as the Spectator would desire, it is 
probably because he believes it his duty to take a cool and business- 
like view of the situation, rather than to fan his imagination. Nor 
must it be forgotten that we are probably as yet uninformed to what 
extent the Government is still operating in the markets. Worse 
advice was probably never pressed upon a Government with better 
intentions than that which urged the Viceroy to prohibit the trade 
of his exporters, and usurp the functions of his inland traders. 

That the Viceroy has restricted within reasonable limits the sphere 
of his operations, and succeeded in keeping those operations secret, is 
the best guarantee we have that they will serve the purpose for which 
they were designed. If he had attempted to do everything, he 
would have succeeded probably in doing next to nothing. If he 
had taken on himself to feed 25,000,000, private trade would have 
stood immovable, with its arms folded, and watched him as he 
failed in his undertaking. Granted that as yet everything is not 
right, it does not follow that everything is wrong. Day by day the 
drama unfolds itself, and there seem good grounds for believing that 
it will not end in any such catastrophe as we have seen predicted. 

AvckLAnD CoLyvIn. 








TWO CHAPTERS ON THE REIGN OF LOUIS XIV. 


CHAPTER I1., A.D. 1679—1715. 


Arter the conclusion of the Dutch War the reign of Louis XIV. 
enters on a period of manifest decline. The cost of the war had 
been tremendous. In 1677, the expenditure had been one hundred 
and ten millions, and Colbert had to meet this with a net revenue 
of eighty-one millions. The trade and commerce of the country 
had also suffered much during the war. With bitter grief the 
great minister saw himself compelled to reverse the beneficent 
policy of his earlier days, to add to the tax on salt, to increase 
the ever-crushing burden of the Taille, to create new offices— 
i.e. hereditary employments in the government—to the extent 
of three hundred millions," augmenting the already monstrous 
army of superfluous officials, and, finally, simply to borrow money 
at high interest. The new exactions had produced wide-spread 
misery in the provinces before the war came to anend. In 1675, 
the Governor of Dauphiné had written to Colbert, saying that 
commerce had entirely ceased in his district, and that the larger 
part of the people had lived during the winter on bread made from 
acorns and roots, and that at the time of his writing they were seen 
to be eating the grass of the fields and the bark of trees.?. The long- 
continued anguish produced at last despair and rebellion. In 
Bordeaux great excesses were committed by the mob, which were 
punished with severity. Six thousand soldiers were quartered in the 
town, and were guilty of such disorders that the best families 
emigrated, and trade was ruined fora long period. But Brittany 
witnessed still worse evils. There also riots and disturbances had 
been produced by the excessive pressure of the imposts. An army 
of five thousand men was poured into the province, and inflicted such 
terror on the population, that the wretched peasants, at the mere 
sight of the soldiers, threw themselves on their knees in an attitude 


(1) That is, capital to that amount supplied to the Government, which, besides the 
small interest it brought to those who had paid it, conferred a post under the Crown, 
which was, moreover, hereditary. The reader has to conceive a universal system of 
purchase similar to that recently abolished in the English army, to gain a remote notion 
of the civil administration of France. It would be difficult to say what civil function 
was not at one time or another erected into an office. The function of selling flowers in 
the streets was purchased by the flower-girls of Paris for 200 livres. 

(2) 11 est asseuré, Monsieur, et je vous parle pour en estre bien informé, que la plus 
grande partie des habitants de ladite province n’ont vescu pendant l’hyver que de pain 
de glands et de racines, et que présentement on les void manger l'herbe des prez et 
l’escorce des arbres.—Letter quoted at length in Clement’s “ Hist. de Colbert,” p. 279. 
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of supplication, and exclaimed “ mea culpa.” The lively Madame de 
Sévigné, gives us some interesting details concerning these events in 
the intervals when court scandal ran low, and the brave doings of 
Madame de Montespan suffered a temporary interruption. ‘ Would 
you like,” says the tender-hearted lady to her daughter, ‘would you 
like to have news of Rennes. There are still five thousand soldiers 
here, as more have come from Nantes. A tax of one hundred 
thousand crowns has been laid upon the citizens, and if the money 
is not forthcoming in twenty-four hours, the tax will be doubled and 
levied by the soldiers. All the inhabitants of a large street have 
already been driven out and banished, and no one may receive them 
under pain of death, so that all these poor wretches, old men, women 
recently delivered, and children, were seen wandering in tears as 
they left the town, not knowing whither to go, or where to sleep, or 
what to eat. The day before yesterday, one of the leaders of the riot 
was broken alive on the wheel. Sixty citizens have been seized, and 
to-morrow the hanging will begin.” In other letters she writes, that 
the tenth man had been broken on the wheel, and she thinks he will 
be the last, and that by dint of hanging it will soon be left off.” 

It would be difficult indeed to convey to any modern reader even 
an approximate conception of the ceaseless and revolting cruelty of 
the old fiscal system of France. In extortion and caprice it 
resembled the government of a Turkish Pacha, in cruelty the English 
government of Ireland during the rebellion of 1798. All who 
considered the subject were agreed that the weight of the taxes, 
terrible as it was, was the least of the grievances which the lower 
and working classes had to endure, as compared to the mode in which 
the imposts were levied and distributed. For it must not be forgotten 
that this French Monarchy, so famed for its suppression of Feu- 
dalism, so unduly credited with consideration of the poor against the 
rich, never during the whole length of its evil existence—except 
when it was about to disappear and the great Revolution was 
thundering at its doors—never once did it relieve the weak and 
needy at the expense of the strong and wealthy, but always the 
reverse. Always in want of money, the Government took it 
wherever it could be found, and it was easier to get it from the 
dumb toilers (who had no means of protest but such as we have 
just seen, insurrection to be suppressed by massacre) than from the 
high and mighty, who could raise a formidable clamour. Mazarin 
once hoped to levy five millions by a tax on the opulent houses in the 
new quarters of Paris. Their rich inmates made a loud protest, and 
Mazarin, who loved quiet, transferred his five millions to the Taille.’ 


(1) Rennes was what we should call Madame de Sévigné's county town. 
(2) “ Lettres de Madame de Sévigné,” Oct. 30, 1675. e¢ seg. 
(3) De Tocqueville, ‘‘ Ancien Régime,” p. 178. 
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A mere catalogue of the innumerable exactions to which the 
French peasant was exposed, would fill more space than can be 
spared here. Indeed the subject is involved in much obscurity. 
The Fiscality of the old régime is, in some degree, a lost science ; so 
intricate, multiform and various were its ramifications, that many 
of its terms are without meaning, even to antiquaries. Even in 
the last century, when it was in full operation, it was generally 
regarded as a mystery to all but its own adepts, the financiers and 
their army of agents and collectors. A few examples taken almost 
at random are all that can be offered. 

The excise on liquors, called Aides, was very onerous, but. still 
more unbearably vexatious. The dues on wine, cider, and beer 
were so numerous, that they sometimes amounted to twenty times the 
cost price of thearticle. But even this prohibitive taxation was felt to 
be a less evil than the insulting intrusion into private life which the 
law permitted to its agents in the matter. These officials, whom one 
of Colbert’s correspondents calls “ ferocious animals,” had the right 
of controlling the consumption in private houses. They took an 
inventory of the amount possessed by every private person after the 
vintage, and kept a regular account of its progressive diminution in 
the course of the year. No one durst refuse admission to these 
tyrants. A certain quantity was fixed by the excise for the yearly 
consumption of a household. If this quantity was exceeded, a tax 
was levied called “le trop bu,” or the “ over drunk.” As Le Trosne, 
one of the most distinguished of the economists of that day, said, “a 
man could not drink his own wine quietly without keeping a current 
account with the agents of the excise.’’? 

Another means of extortion was the department called the “ Con- 
trole des Actes,” by which nearly every written contract between 
man and man was submitted to the most inquisitorial scrutiny. It 
was not a matter of stamps, but every deed and document of the 
most intimate nature had to be subjected to the arbitrary inspection 
of a crowd of officials ; and it is not hinted, but vehemently asserted, 
that the most scandalous fraud and extortion were freely practised on 
the public, which was without redress, as French officials were, as 
they are now, protected from prosecution by private individuals.” 

But all this was nothing compared to the grinding iniquities of 
the Gabelle and the Taille. That is the salt-tax, and the burdens laid 
on the agricultural peasants. 

The chaos of legislation to which the Gabelle gave rise has always 
been acknowledged, by those who have attempted to give an account of 
it, as exceeding their powers of description and analysis. Le Trosne 
counted one hundred and eighty edicts, declarations, orders in 


(1) Le Trosne, “ L’ Administration Provinciale,” p. 163. 
(2) “ Anti-Financier,” par Darigrand, p. 53. 
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Council, &c., in sixty-six years, not including the decrees of the 
Cours des Aides. All that can be said here is that not only was the 
price of salt rendered exorbitant by the tax, but its consumption at 
this exorbitant price was compulsory. Every human being above seven 
years of age was bound to consume seven pounds of salt per annum, 
which salt, moreover, was to be exclusively used with food or in 
cooking. To use it for salting meat, butter, cheese, &c., was pro- 
hibited under severe penalties. The average price of salt, over two- 
thirds of the country, was a shilling a pound. To buy salt of any 
one but the authorised agents of the Government was punished by 
fines of 200, 300, and 500 livres (about £80 of our money), and 
smugglers were punished by imprisonment, the galleys, and death. 
About twelve thousand persons, half of them children, were arrested 
every year for contraband traffic in salt. A second conviction was 
followed by condemnation to the galleys in the case of men, and 
whipping and banishment in that of women. The use of salt in 
agriculture was rendered impossible ; and it was forbidden, under a 
penalty of 300 livres (about £50), to take a beast to a salt-marsh, or 
allow it to drink sea-water. Salted hams and bacon were not allowed 
to enter the country. The salt used in the fisheries was supervised 
and guarded by such a number of vexatious regulations that one 
might suppose the object of the Government was to render that 
branch of commerce impossible. The fisherman had not only to 
submit to a host of formalities before he could get any salt at all, but 
he had to undertake to touch land, on his return, at the same place 
from which he started, under penalty of confiscation and 300 livres 
fine—a calamity to which a short gale of wind might easily expose 
him. Stringent regulations are laid down as to how the fish were to 
be cured, and the time they were to remain in pickle. It is forbidden 
to put any salt in their bellies or their gills; they are to be only 
powdered lightly with a pound and a half of salt per barrel. Foreign 
importations, as might be supposed, are keenly watched. The casks 
must be opened in the presence of the officers, and all superfluous 
salt, or what the officers choose to consider as superfluous, is “ to be 
thrown away as foul.” This is done at the sea-ports, where importa- 
tion takes place ; but inland a still severer scrutiny awaits the goods. 
It is ordered that the fish shall be taken out one by one, and that 
“all superfluous salt be thrown away as foul.”' One could have 
wished that this caricature of fiscal rapacity had not received even 
the reluctant approbation of the great Colbert, yet the regulations 
just cited are taken from the ordonnance of 1680. The times were 
too hard for him. 

But even the Gabelle was less onerous than the Taille. The 
amount of the Taille was fixed in the secret councils of the Govern- 


(1) Le Trosne, “ L’Administration Provinciale,” lib. iii. 
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ment according to the exigencies of the financial situation every year. 
The thirty-two Intendants of the provinces were informed of the 
amount which their districts were expected to forward to the 
Treasury. Each Intendant then made known to the Elections 
(sub-districts) of his Généralité the sum which they had to find, 
and the officers called Elus apportioned to each parish its quota 
of contribution. 

Then, in the parishes, was set in motion a system of blind, stupid, 
and remorseless extortion, of which one cannot read even now 
without a flash of indignation. First of all, the most flagitious 
partiality and injustice presided over the distribution of the tax. 
Parishes which had a friend at Court or in authority got exempt, and 
with them the tax was a mere form. But these exemptions caused it 
to fall with more crushing weight on their less fortunate neighbours, 
as the appointed sum must be made up, whoever paid it. The 
inequalities of taxation almost surpass belief. ‘‘ You may often see,” 
says Vauban, “a farm worth three or four thousand a year pay a rate 
of only forty or fifty livres, while one worth only four or five hundred 
a year pays one hundred livres, and even more.” But this was far 
from being the worst feature. The chief inhabitants of the country 
villages were compelled to fill, in rotation, the odious office of col- 
lectors. They were responsible for the gross amount to be levied, 
which they might get as they could out of their parishioners ; and the 
favouritism and injustice which had burdened their parish as com- 
pared to their neighbours they were at liberty to pass on and 
exercise on individuals in their own district. Friends, or persons 
who had powerful patrons, were exempted; while enemies, or the 
unprotected, were drained of their last farthing. It may well be sup- 
posed that the office of collector was no sinecure. The description 
given by Boisguillebert of their squalid and brief authority is enough 
to disturb one’s dreams. The collectors went about, we are told, 
always keeping well together for fear of violence, making their visits 
and perquisitions, and met everywhere with a chorus of imprecations. 
As the Taille was always in arrear, on one side of the street might be 
seen the collectors of the current year pursuing their exactions, while 
on the other side were those of the year previous engaged on the 
same business, and further on were the agents of the Gabelle and 
other taxes employed in a similar manner. From morning to 
evening, from year’s beginning to year’s ending, they tramped, 
escorted by volleys of oaths and curses, getting a penny here and a 
penny there; for prompt payment under this marvellous system was 
not to be thought of. Not only would prompt payment have implied 
wealth, the punishment of which would have been increased taxation 
the following year of the ill-advised contributors, but it was the direct 
interest of the government receivers of taxes that as much trouble, 
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delay, and litigation as possible should take place. The oftener their 
runners and brokers had to visit an outlying village, the larger were 
their gains. Each “ course,” each journey of their underlings, was 
paid so much, and the underlings themselves asked for nothing 
better, as their visits led, as a matter of course, to a carouse in the 
wine-shop, to gain their good-will. On the other hand, the collectors 
themselves were not anxious to exercise too summary measures, fear- 
ing reprisals the next year, when they would be out of office, and 
their victims would be in a position to take vengeance. So, as the 
year drew to a close, and the amount due from the parish was still 
outstanding, the higher authorities let it be known that the period 
of indulgence had expired, and the money must be found. The 
collectors were taken to prison as a matter of course, as they 
were legally responsible for the aggregate amount. Timely and 
ample bribes could occasionally obtain them confinement, without 
irksomeness, in the village inn, where they lived at the expense of the 
parish. But if the gaoler of the district, through interest with the 
Receiver, claimed and obtained them, they had to go off nine or twelve 
miles to the publie prison, where they lay on straw in damp dungeons, 
from which they came out nearly always ill with fatigue and misery. 
After the collectors had thus proved in their own persons their 
inability to meet the demands of the Treasury, scenes occurred such 
as are hardly known in civilised warfare. Not only were goods and 
chattels seized and sold by the harpies of the fise, but, as Vauban 
says, with a graphic simplicity which wrings the heart: “It is 
common enough to push the execution so far as to take down the 
doors of the houses, after all that was inside has been sold; and it 
even happens that the house is pulled down for the sake of the beams, 
rafters, and planks, which are sold for a fifth or sixth part of their 
value, in deduction of the amount due to the Taille.” 

It is not surprising to learn that not only the evidence of wealth 
was carefully concealed, and that the most squalid food and clothes 
were ostentatiously adopted, but that wealth itself, when hunted down 
in this manner, effectually disappeared. In the middle of the seven- 
teenth century the Norman town of Fécamp had fifty ships employed 
in the Newfoundland cod fishery. Before the end of the century the 
Taille had so impoverished the place that three only of these ships 
survived. The people, indeed, were not only exposed to the affliction 
of seeing their roof-tree pulled down before their eyes, but frequently 
had to endure personal violence, resulting at times in death. A promi- 
nent official, writing to Colbert, gives us some truly shocking details 
as to how a taxpayer had been not only maltreated in his own person, 
but had had his daughter killed in his presence, and the rest of his 
family—that is, wife, another daughter, and servant—wounded with 
swords and staves; and the inhumanity of the sergeants was such 
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that they returned to seize the wretched father at the very moment 
of his child’s interment. Another fact mentioned in the same letter 
gives ‘an insight into the scandalous extortion practised by the 
Government officials. A receiver of the Taille in the district of 
Beaugency is about to be prosecuted, and it is asserted he will have 
to disgorge ten thousand crowns of ill-gotten wealth.’ 

Such was the emaciated France which Louis the Great picked 
systematically to the bone for the next thirty-five years. He had 
long ceased to be guided by the patriotic wisdom of the great 
Colbert. His evil genius now was the haughty and reckless Louvois, 
who carefully abstained from imitating the noble and daring remon- 
strances against excessive expenditure which Colbert addressed to 
his master, and through which he lost his influence at court. Still, 
with a self-abnegation really heroic, Colbert begged, urged, suppli- 
cated the King to reduce his outlay. He represented the misery of 
the people. “All letters that come from the provinces, whether 
from the intendants, the receivers-general, and even the bishops, 
speak of it,” he wrote to the King. He insisted on a reduction of 
the Taille by five or six millions; and surely it was time, when its 
collection gave rise to such scenes as have just been described. 
It was in vain. The King shut his eyes to mercy and reason. 
His gigantic war-expenditure, when peace came, was only partially 
reduced. For, indeed, he was still at war, but with nature and self- 
created difficulties of his own making. He was building Versailles: 
transplanting to its arid sands whole groves of full-grown trees from 
the depths of distant forests, and erecting the costly and fantastic 
marvel of Marli to afford a supply of water. Louis’s buildings cost, 
first and last, a sum which would be represented by about twenty 
millions of our money. The amount squandered on pensions was 
also very great. The great Colbert’s days were drawing to a close, 
and he was very sad. It is related that a friend on one occasion 
surprised him looking out of a window in his chateau of Sceau, lost 
in thought, and apparently gazing on the well-tilled fields of his own 
manor. When he came out of his reverie, his friend asked him his 
thoughts. ‘As I look,” he said, “on these fertile fields, I cannot 
help remembering what I have seen elsewhere. What a rich country 
is France! If the King’s enemies would let him enjoy peace, it 
would be possible to procure the people that relief and comfort which 
the great Henry promised them. I could wish that my projects had 
a happy issue, that abundance reigned in the kingdom, that every 
one were content in it, and that without employment or dignities, far 
from the court and business, I saw the grass grow in my home farm.” 
The faithful, indefatigable worker was breaking down, losing strength, 


(1) Vauban, “ Dime Royale.” Boisguillebert, “ Détail de la France.” “ L’ Adminis- 
tration Monarchique,”’ par Chéruel, vol. ii., a most excellent work. 
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losing heart, but still struggling on manfully to the last. It was 
noticed, that he sat down to his work with a sorrowful, despondent 
look, and not, as had been his wont, rubbing his hands with the 
prospect of toil, and exulting in his almost superhuman capacity for 
labour. The ingratitude of the King, whom he had served only too 
well, gave him the final blow. Louis, with truculent insolence, 
reproached him with the “frightful expenses” of Versailles. As if 
they were Colbert’s fault. Colbert, who had always urged the 
completion of the Louvre and the suppression of Versailles. At 
last the foredone giant lay down to die. <A tardy touch of feeling 
induced Louis to write him a letter. He would not read it. “I 
will hear no more about the King,” he said ; “let him at least allow 
me to die in peace. My business now is with the King of kings. 
If,” he continued, unconsciously, we may be sure, plagiarising 
Wolsey, “if I had done for God what I have done for that man, 
my salvation would be secure ten times over; and now I know not 
what will become of me.” Surely a tender and touching evidence of 
sweetness in the strong man who had been so readily accused of 
harshness by grasping courtiers. The ignorant ingratitude of the 
people was even perhaps more melancholy than the wilful ingratitude 
of the King. The great Colbert had to be buried by night, lest his 
remains should be insulted by the mob. He, whose heart had bled 
for the people’s sore anguish, was rashly supposed to be the cause of 
that anguish. It was a sad conclusion to a great life. But he would 
have seen still sadder days if he had lived." 

The health of the luxurious, self-indulgent Louis sensibly declined 
after he had passed his fortieth year. In spite of his robust appear- 
ance, he had never been really strong. His loose, lymphatic consti- 
tution required much support and management. But he habitually 
over-ate himself. He was indeed a gross and greedy glutton. “I 
have often seen the King,” says the Duchess of Orleans, “eat four 
platefuls of various soups, a whole pheasant, a partridge, a large 
dish of salad, stewed mutton with garlic, two good slices of ham, a 
plate of pastry, and then fruit and sweetmeats.” A most unwhole- 
some habit of body was the result. An abscess formed in his upper 
jaw, and caused a perforation of the palate, which obliged him to be 
very careful in drinking, as the liquid was apt to pass through the 
aperture, and come out by the nostrils. He felt weak and depressed, 
and began to think seriously about ‘making his salvation.” His 
courtly priests and confessors had never inculcated any duties but 
two—that of chastity, and that of religious intolerance—and he had 
been very remiss in both. He now resolved to make hasty reparation. 
The ample charms of the haughty Montespan fascinated him no 
more. He tried a new mistress, but she did not turn out well. 


(1) Henri Martin, “ Histoire de France,” vol. xiii. p. 634. 
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Madame de Fontanges was young, and exquisitely pretty, but a 
giddy presuming fool. She moreover died shortly. He was more 
than ever disposed to make his salvation—that is, to renounce the 
sins of the flesh, and to persecute his God-fearing subjects, the 
Protestants. 

The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, one of the greatest crimes 
and follies which history records, was too colossal a misdeed for the 
guilt of its perpetration to be charged upon one man, however 
wicked or however powerful he may have been. In this case, as in 
so many others, Louis was the exponent of conditions, the visible 
representative of circumstances which he had done nothing to create. 
Just as he was the strongest king France ever had, without having 
contributed himself to the predominance of the Monarchy, so, in the 
blind and cruel policy of intolerance which led to the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, he was the delegate and instrument of forces 
which existed independently of him. A willing instrument, no 
doubt ; a representative of sinister forces ; a chooser of the evil part 
when mere inaction would have been equivalent to a choice of the 
good. Still it is due to historic accuracy to point out, that had he not 
been seconded by the existing condition of France, he would not have 
been able to effect the evil he ultimately brought about. 

The famous Edict of Toleration, promulgated by the great Henry 
in 1598, was partly due to his own magnanimous spirit, and partly to 
the utter exhaustion and weariness consequent on forty years of 
religious war. It was a truce imposed by a great statesman on 
fanatical but worn-out factions. It placed France in the vanguard of 
European Progress, as the sole country, save, in a measure, Holland, 
where the hostile creeds lived side by side in peace. But it was a 
deceptive peace, as the event too clearly proved. It was one of those 
external, premature, and artificial feats of which the old Monarchy 
accomplished several ; one of those successes which looked so lasting 
and complete, and were really so imperfect and ephemeral. Just as 
the Monarchy had effected a premature and unreal political unity, a 
premature and deceptive centralization of government, so had it 
effected a premature and deceptive religious peace. The peace had 
been imposed from without, had not been evolved from within. The 
people of France were no further advanced in the principles of 
toleration in the last quarter of the seventeenth century, than they 
had been in the sixteenth century, if indeed they had not retro- 
graded. In the upper class there was manifest retrogression. There 
was no L’ Hopital, no De Thou, no Montaigne at Louis XIV.’s side, 
to raise a voice for justice and humanity. The nobles, tamed into 
courtly servility, were only anxious to learn the King’s intentions 
and projects, in order to greet them with prompt adulation. The 
clergy, the military officers, the common soldiers, the common 
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people, were animated by a fierce and fanatical hatred of the 
Calvinists. There can be no doubt that the type of character predo- 
minant among the Calvinists was naturally antipathetic to the 
French national temper. Not that Calvinism had created that type ; 
but rather that only those who had it felt drawn to and embraced 
the reformed doctrines. A gloomy and austere view of life, a keen 
sense of the shallowness of its pleasures, the deceptiveness of its 
hopes, and the brevity and uncertainty of all, much strength of will, 
with little grace or sympathetic charm, rendered the Calvinists a sort of 
aliens amid the genial, laughter-loving population of Catholic France. 
Their deficient attractiveness of character was increased by their 
very virtues. They were eminently frugal, enterprising, and indus- 
trious. They throve and flourished where Catholics remained poor— 
a most odious quality. Most of the skilled handicrafts were in their 
possession, in a proportion their numbers did not seem to warrant. 
They formed in a manner a rich middle-class by themselves, and so 
were exposed to the aristocratic contempt of the military nobles, and 
the envious hatred of the esurient populace of Catholics. As soon, 
therefore, as the Sultan of Versailles gave a hint that his pious and 
Catholic spirit was irritated by their presence, the exultation was 
great, and the extirpation of the Protestants an event foredoomed. 
The persecution of the Calvinists by Louis XIV. is singular in 
its wanton cruelty and needlessness, even in the long record of 
Romanist iniquities. The atrocities of the sixteenth century, frightful 
as they were, are explained, if not excused, by the barbarity of the 
times, by the specious and not wholly unfounded charge of factious- 
ness brought against the Huguenots, whereby they endangered the 
unity and existence of the State. In the earlier period of the 
Reformation, and the remark is still more applicable to the medieval 
heresies, it is quite conceivable how lofty-minded and good men 
should have felt that almost any measures were justifiable to stay 
what they considered a moral pestilence fraught with temporal and 
eternal mischief to humanity. It is one of the many miseries of 
poor human nature that the noblest emotions may, if unwatched, lead 
to the most pernicious and inhuman results. The spirit of persecu- 
tion may find lodging in any mind from the highest to the lowest— 
from a St. Paul down to a Jeffreys, from an Innocent III. down to a 
Louis XIV. But the conditions and age of the persecution clearly 
reveal to which category the persecutor belongs. To save the great and 
noble fabric of Catholicism in the early thirteenth century, to love 
with an exceeding love that stately and complete scheme of life 
which overarched medieval man, wide as the heavens and lofty as the 
sky, to swiftly transmute that love into a consuming fire against the 
appalling iniquity which would defeat such a scheme, this was natural 
and nowise discreditable to the Hildebrands and Innocents. But 
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what had Louis XIV. to do with these things? A gross and unclean 
liver, a despiser of the commandments of the God he feigned to 
worship, an insulter of the Vicegerent of that God whom he pretended 
to revere, what right had he to the sombre honour of a sincere 
fanaticism ? 

Still less could any conception of State policy justify the revoca- 
tion of the Edict. Whatever the Protestants may once have been, 
they were, in the last quarter of the seventeenth century, incontestably 
the most industrious and loyal part of the population. They had 
stood firmly by the Monarchy, even during the bewildering turmoil 
of the Fronde. Their value to the State, from an economic point of 
view, was well known to every one acquainted with French finances. 
Above all, their fidelity as French citizens to their king and country 
was beyond dispute; their lower orders had fought in the armies 
which invaded Holland ; their maritime population, besides a contin- 
gent of nine thousand sailors, had given to France one of the 
greatest admirals she ever possessed—Duquesne ; their noblesse had 
given her the most illustrious general of the age or even of the 
century—Turenne. These are the facts that convict Louis and his 
clerical advisers of an imbecility even greater than their wickedness. 
When it is retorted by Romanists, that Protestant States afflicted 
their Catholic subjects with disabilities and even persecution, the 
retort argues either singular mental dulness or gross ill-faith. First 
of all, the Catholics were not persecuted in Protestant states as the 
Calvinists were in France. The Catholic subjects of the great 
Elector of Brandenburg were vastly better treated than the Catholic 
subjects of the most Christian King, Louis XIV. The Catholic 
subjects of the Dutch Republic were treated not only with justice 
but generosity. When the French king took Maéstricht, he found 
the Catholics enjoying all the liberties they had had under the 
Spanish dominion. The Jesuits had indeed been expelled -for a 
nefarious conspiracy; but the States General of Holland were so 
easy-tempered, that they restored the reverend fathers, and this at a 
time when, by many Catholics, they were regarded as prodigies of 
immorality. England had not been so magnanimous, but her 
provocation had been exceptionally great. Ever since the accession 
of Elizabeth, she had been singled out for especial anathema by the 
‘Papacy. English Catholics, Irish Catholics, Spanish Catholics, 
French Catholics, had all in various degrees manifested, over and 
over, their undying hatred of the greatest Protestant power ; and 
the animosity of Papists did not mean the discontent of a portion of 
the population, but the strategical onslaught of an immense host, 
led by consummate commanders and obedient in disciplined order to 
the behests of a single mind. It is easy, now that the great serpent 
has been partially scotched—now that his poisonous fangs have been 
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in a measure destroyed, to speak with complacent serenity of the 
beauty of universal toleration, and with contempt of the panics 
caused by real or imaginary Popish plots. Why should not the 
English fear the fate which had overtaken the Protestants of 
Bohemia, of the Netherlands, of Austria, nay, of Italy and Spain ? 
They had before their eyes examples not of persecution but of 
extirpation. Even the odious penal laws against the Irish have 
this explanation, if not excuse, that the Irish had always appeared 
to the English in the character of willing allies and tools of their 
worst enemies. They were moreover regarded as foreigners and 
savages, as little entitled to justice and clemency as red men in the. 
wilds of Virginia, or black men on the coast of Guinea, and the 
English made as little difficulty about treating them with horri- 
ble cruelty as Europeans, whether Catholic or Protestant, have 
usually shown in their dealings with races they have considered 
beneath themselves. At the epoch we are now engaged upon, the 
Irish were doubly odious—odious as incorrigible Papists, still more 
odious as blind imbecile tools in the hands of the great European 
enemy. At the very moment when all Europe, without distinction 
of creed, was coalescing against the great despot of Versailles; when 
the Spanish ambassador at the Hague was causing a grand mass to 
be celebrated for the success of the fleet which carried William of 
Orange and his liberating troops to Torbay ; when the Pope himself 
was heartily sympathetic with Protestant England against his insolent 
eldest son of the Church—the wild denizens of the bogs of Ireland 
rushed forward, as stupid, officious marplots, fiercely resolved, as far as 
in them lay, to frustrate the cause of civilisation and freedom. The 
Irish penal laws were infamous and cruel; the nation which inflicted 
them has bitterly expiated, and still expiates, their iniquity. But we 
must not forget that the provocation offered to the nation had been 
immense. Cromwell and William were in the thick of the final 
fierce struggle of a battle which had been deluging Europe with 
blood for a hundred years. Their rigour might be cruel, but their 
indulgence would certainly have been suicidal; and it did not lie in 
their adversaries’ mouths to preach moderation and humanity. They 
had more warrant than most rulers for acting on the maxim, 
Salus populi suprema lex. 

No such excuse can be pleaded for Louis. The ground under his 
throne was not honeycombed by Protestant plots; his country was 
not threatened by an heir presumptive to the crown, who, like the 
Duke of York, ostentatiously announced his adoption of principles 
which the mass of the people regarded with horror; he had not to 
contend with an ubiquitous yet impalpable enemy, with that singular 
order of men who had coupled in such strange union the reckless 
daring of fanaticism with the most subtle craft of worldly prudence ; 
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he had no Protestant Society of Jesus to do battle with; his throne 
was more secure than that of any previous king of France. In mere 
wantonness of tyranny, in mere coldbloodedness of cruelty, he resolved 
to violate the sanctuary of the mind; he resolved, now that age and 
illness had cooled his concupiscence, to sooth his counterfeit conscience 
by outraging that of others; to make friends with his jealous God by 
making two millions of his subjects taste a bitterness worse than 
death. 

The Edict of Nantes was revoked 17th October, 1685. But the 
persecution had waxed hot during the four previous years. As early 
as 1681 Poitou had been ‘“dragooned.” The French dragoons 
were both horse and foot soldiers—a superior kind of troops as 
regards pay and position in the army, but none the less insolent and 
cruel for the favours they received. They had graduated in every 
species of atrocity in German and Dutch wars. They had devastated 
the Palatinate under Turenne, and would do so again soon under 
Duras. These were the auxiliaries now despatched to assist the 
missionaries in their work of converting the Huguenots; and, lest 
there should be any mistake, lest, by the remotest possibility, a 
touch of mercy and compassion should linger in their shaggy 
bosoms, the Minister of War, Louvois, wrote to the commander, 
“Tt is his Majesty’s wish that the last severities should be 
inflicted on those who refuse to adopt his religion. Those who 


would have the stupid honour of being the last, must be pushed 
themselves to the last extremity. . . . The soldiers are to be 


allowed to live very licentiously.”’ It requires no great power of 
imagination to conceive what that means. It is true there was a 
pretence made of punishing murder, rape, and pillage; but there is 
no record of a single dragoon being punished. Indeed his Majesty 
had expressed a fear that such punishment might have a bad effect, 
and cause the sectarians to say that he disapproved, in some degree, 
of the measures taken to convert them. 

At the mere advance of the soldiers upon the Protestant districts, 
a paralysis of terror struck the whole population ; conversions were 
made en masse of thousands and tens of thousands. The glad 
tidings were carried to Louis, and made him radiant with delight. 
His whole court reflected the brightness of their monarch’s visage. 
“Tt is the finest thing that ever was imagined or executed,” said 
Madame de Sévigné. The organ tones of Bossuct’s eloquence pealed 
forth in their grandest roll of jubilation. ‘“ Let us publish,” he 
said, ‘‘ the miracle of our time; let us pour forth our hearts over the 
piety of Louis; let us send our acclamations up to the heavens, and 
let us say to this new Constantine, this new Theodosius, this new 
Marcian, this new Charlemagne :—‘ You have established the faith; you 


(1) Henri Martin, ‘‘ Histoire de France,”’ vol. xiv. p. 49. 
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have exterminated the heretics. It is a work worthy of your reign 
—its peculiar characteristic. ‘Through you heresy exists no more. 
God alone could achieve this marvel.’”’ All the corporate bodies, the 
courts of justice, the academies, the universities, the municipalities, 
burst forth in praise; medals were struck, representing the King 
crowned by Religion, “for having brought back to the Church two 
millions of Calvinists;” statues were erected to the destroyer of 
heresy ; and so forth. So the matter looked at Versailles. 

In the provinces a very different scene was witnessed. The “new 
converts,” who had rushed to the Catholic churches to escape the 
soldiers, soon gave cause to suspect the sincerity of their conversion. 
Some openly repented of their weakness, and upon these the dragoons 
were let loose. They were quartered in the Calvinists’ houses as 
many as a hundred at a time, and were careful to follow superior 
orders, and live licentiously. They took pleasure in making demure 
Huguenot ladies, who shuddered at the least unseemliness of speech, 
listen to ribald songs and blasphemous curses. More attractive still 
was it to be waited on day and night by these retiring women, to 
make them cook their dinners and clean their boots—for Catholic 
servants were especially forbidden to render any help on these 
occasions. But these were trifles. Some of the Protestants showed 
themselves thoroughly stubborn, and these had to be made to 
surrender. Torture was used, and not always with success. 
Victims had their feet “ warmed,” which means roasted ; on others 
the barbarous military punishment called the “ Estrapade” was 
inflicted. It consisted in elevating the patient, with his hands tied, 
to the top of a lofty mast by means of a rope, and then suddenly 
letting him fall with such force as to break his limbs. Others were 
suspended by the feet, with the head downwards. Strange enough, 
it was found that the entire privation of sleep was one of the most 
successful and dreaded of the tortures. Night and day—day and 
night, a ceaseless and infernal din was kept up in the houses of the 
Protestants. Drums, trumpets, explosion of fire-arms, and, what 
was still worse, the perpetual roar of drunken and obscene voices, 
deprived the wretched inmates of all sleep, or the solace of a moment’s 
oblivion; and scarcely any were found to resist the torment. A 
peculiarly diabolic cruelty was practised on young women who hap- 
pened to be nursing. The mothers were fastened firmly in full view, 
but still beyond reach, of their babes—and left. The torture of the 
infant, the double torture of the mother, who saw its appealing cries 
gradually subside into the faintness of exhaustion and death, were 
found to be very efficacious in bringing over the stubborn Calvinists 
to the religion of his Majesty. 

One of the darkest features of this persecution was, that the 
wretched victims of it were forbidden to save themselves by volun- 
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tary flight and exile. To leave the country was prohibited under 
the severest penalties. Even the aiding and abetting of a Huguenot’s 
escape was punished by the galleys. Nevertheless vast numbers did 
make good their evasion. The exact number of the emigrants 
cannot be ascertained. The most probable estimate, perhaps, is about 
a quarter of a million of adults ; a small exodus, it may be, compared 
to some we have seen in our day. But when the relative difficulty 
of locomotion at that time and this is considered, and when we 
further reflect, that the immense resources at the disposal of the 
French Government were strained to the utmost to prevent all exit 
from the kingdom, we shall rather be struck by the magnitude than 
the smallness of the numbers. But the loss to France caused by the 
emigration of the Protestants is imperfectly represented by mere 
figures. It was not mere hewers of wood or drawers of water that 
wandered forth ; nor was it a dissipated and worthless nobility. It 
was the bone and muscle and busy brain of the country, as the 
event sufficiently proved. England, Holland, and Prussia took a 
new departure in industry from the time of the advent of the’ 
industrious refugees. They contrived to take a considerable amount 
of wealth with them—something like five millions of our money. 
This colossal iniquity was signally avenged, and the feet of the 
avenger were singularly swift. Bayle, writing in the midst of these 
events, said to the Catholies, “‘ You think that all that has been done 
against us is good, because it has been followed by so glorious an 
issue to true religion. But take care, your triumphs are far more 
those of Deism than of the true faith. I wish you could hear the 
discourses of the men who own no faith but natural religion. They 
regard your conduct as an irrefragable argument ; and when they 
ascend higher, and consider the sanguinary violence and ravages 
which your Catholic faith has committed for six or seven hundred 
years, they cannot refrain from saying that God is too good to be 
the author of anything so pernicious as the dogmatic religions.” 
Prophetic threats of retribution are often born of impotent despair 
and anger. But this was not one of these. Bayle when he wrote 
these words was an impartial despiser of the Catholic and Reformed 
faiths. But he saw the door through which he entered into his 
indomitable scepticism, and, with the vivacity of genius, he inferred 
that many more would come in thereby. His prophecy was fulfilled 
to the letter. In two generations the exalted and truculent Church, 
the blind and incompetent Monarchy, which had urged and perpe- 
trated the persecution, had dwindled to feeble and revolting spectres. 
The better mind of France had considered the sanguinary violence of 
six hundred years, and drawn its own conclusions. Never were the 
mettle and innate valour of France more nobly displayed. All 
had been done that could be done, to make her enter on the 
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downward. path trodden by ignoble and degraded Spain. But, with 
haughty magnanimity, she bade the devil get behind her, and passed 
on with queenly step to the vanguard of European emancipation. 
Voltaire, Diderot, D’Alembert and Condorcet, were charged to give an 
effectual reply to the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

The success, as it was deemed, of the Revocation was considered 
so admirable by the deluded inmates of Versailles, that even the 
customary liturgies of praise and thanksgiving as hitherto per- 
formed were judged inadequate to do honour to the amplified glory 
of the Great King. He was told he was a “visible miracle.” 
Lebrun filled the galleries of Versailles with allegorical allusions to 
the Jupiter, the Hercules, the Alexander of the day. The Due de 
la Feuillade built the Place des Victoires, at Paris, and erected a 
gilt statue of the King crowned by Victory and crushing Cerberus 
under foot—Cerberus representing the European coalition. La 
Feuillade dedicated the monument to his Sovereign with immense 
pomp. He marched round it, at the head of the regiment of the 
Gardes Francaises of which he was colonel, three times, went down 
on his knees to the image, and intended to suspend votive lamps 
before it, which should burn night and day, as before a shrine. Louis 
had the sense to prevent this last piece of folly. La Feuillade 
declared he would console himself by being buried under the statue. 
At other times Louis showed less good taste, and took his adulation 
with amusing seriousness. He not only listened to Quinault’s hymns 
in his praise, but joined his own voice to the psalmody, and sang with 
tears of emotion the recital of his own glories. 

Louis’s reign continued thirty years after the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, years crowded with events, particularly for the 
military historian, but over the details of which we shall not linger 
on this occasion. The brilliant reign becomes unbearably wearisome 
in its final period. The monotonous repetition of the same faults and 
the same crimes—profligate extravagance, revolting cruelty, and 
tottering incapacity—is as fatiguing as it is uninstructive. Louis 
became a mere mummy embalmed in etiquette, the puppet of his 
women and shavelings. The misery in the provinces grew apace, 
but there was no disturbance, France was too prostrate even to groan. 
In 1712 the expenditure amounted to 240 millions, and the revenue 
to 113 millions; but from this no less than 76 millions had to be 
deducted for various liabilities the Government had incurred, leaving 
only a net income of 37 millions—that is to say, the outlay was 
more than six times the income. The armies were neither 
paid nor fed, the officers received “food tickets” (billets de 
subsistance), which they got cashed at a discount of 80 per 
cent. The Government had anticipated by ten years its revenues 
from the towns. Still this pale corpse of France must needs be 
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bled anew to gratify the inexorable Jesuits, who had again 
made themselves complete masters of Louis XIV.’s mind. He had 
lost his confessor, Pére la Chaise (who died in 1709), and had 
replaced him by the hideous Letellier, a blind and fierce fanatic, 
with a horrible squint and a countenance fit for the gallows. He 
would have frightened any one, says St. Simon, who met him at 
the corner of a wood. This repulsive personage, revived the 
persecution of the Protestants into a fiercer heat than ever, and 
obtained from the moribund King the edict of March 8, 1715, con- 
sidered by competent judges the clear masterpiece of clerical injustice 
and cruelty. Five months later Louis XIV. died, forsaken by his 
intriguing wife, his beloved bastard (the Duc de Maine), and his 
dreaded priest. 

The French Monarchy never recovered from the strain to which it 
had been subjected during the long and exhausting reign of Louis XIV. 
Whether it could have recovered in the hands of a great statesman 
summoned in time is a curious question. Could Frederic the Great 
have saved it had he been par impossible Louis XIY.’s successor ? 
We can hardly doubt that he would have adjourned, if not have 
averted, the great catastrophe of 1789. But it is one of the inseparable 
accidents of such a despotism as France had fallen under, that no- 
thing but consummate genius can save it from ruin; and the 
accession of genius to the throne in such circumstances is a physio- 
logical impossibility. The house of Bourbon had become as effete 
as the house of Valois in the sixteenth century ; as effete as the 
Merovingians and Carlovingians had become in a previous age; but 
the strong chain of hereditary right bound up the fortunes of a 
great empire with the feeble brain and bestial instincts of a 
Louis XV. This was the result of concentrating all the active force 
of the State in one predestined irremovable human being. This was 
the logical and necessary outcome of the labours of Philip Augustus, 
Philip the Fair, of Louis XI., of Henry IV., and Richelieu. They 
had reared the Monarchy like a solitary obelisk in the midst of a 
desert ; but it had to stand or fall alone, no one was there to help it, 
as no one was there to pull it down. This consideration enables us to 
pass into a higher and more reposing order of reflection, to leave the 
sterile impeachment of individual incapacity, and rise to the broader 
question, and ask why and how that incapacity was endowed with 
such fatal potency for evil. As it has been well remarked, the loss 
of a battle may lead to the loss of a state; but then, what are the 
deeper reasons which explain why the loss of a battle should lead to 
the loss of a state? It isnot enough to say that Louis XIV. was an 
improvident and passionate ruler, that Louis XV. was a dreary and 
revolting voluptuary. The problem is rather this. Why were im- 
providence, passion, and debauchery in two men able to bring down 
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in utter ruin one of the greatest monarchies the world has ever seen ? 
In other words, what was the cause of the consummate failure, the 
unexampled collapse of the French Monarchy ? No personal insuffi- 
ciency of individual rulers will explain it ; and, besides, the French 
Monarchy repeatedly disposed of the services of admirable rulers. 
History has recorded few more able kings than Louis le Gros, 
Philip Augustus, Philip le Bel, Louis XI., and Henry IV.; few 
abler ministers than Sully, Richelieu, Colbert, and Turgot. Yet the 
efforts of all these distinguished men resulted in leading the nation 
straight into the most astounding catastrophe in human annals. 
Whatever view we take of the Revolution, whether we regard it as a 
blessing or as a curse, we must needs admit it was a reaction of the 
most violent kind—a reaction contrary to the preceding action. 
The Old Monarchy can only claim to have produced the Revolution in 
the sense of having provoked it ; as intemperance has been known to 
produce sobriety, and extravagance parsimony. If the ancien régime 
led in the result to an abrupt transition to the Modern Era, it was 
only because it had rendered the Old Era so utterly execrable to 
mankind, that escape in any direction seemed a relief, were it over a 
precipice. 

An adequate answer to these questions would need a treatise. 
All that can be said here, at the end of an article already too long is, 
that the kingly power, or rather the whole political system in France, 
from the early Middle Age downwards, was smitten with radical and 
incurable vices of constitution, which time aggravated instead of 
healing. These were—to be so brief as to risk obscurity—the 
feebleness and insecurity of the Monarchy during the whole medizeval 
period, and the anarchic power and independence of the feudal nobles. 
These two factors in their various action and combination produced 
the historical France of which we read. 

From the time when Louis VI., surnamed le Gros, or the Fat, 
durst not ride from his good city of Paris to his good city of Orleans 
without strong escort, for fear of the Lord of Montlhéri, down to 
the time of the Fronde, the French monarchs were engaged in a 
ceaseless contest with the fierce unscrupulous nobles, of whom they 
were the nominal superiors. When the nobles had sense and self- 
control enough to coalesce, the King was forced to yield to them 
at discretion, as was seen in the case of the most politic of the French 
kings, Louis XI., at the treaty of Conflans ; but, as was also seen in 
the events which followed that treaty, the King, if he were an able 
man, could generally get the advantage of them singly. The pale 
prestige of the throne was a permanent quantity, and the anarchic 
outbursts of the nobles a very uncertain one; but these circum- 
stances gave to the royal policy a character of duplicity, fraud, and 
intrigue, which by no means excluded resort to violence when it 
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could be employed with safety. And thus the French Monarchy was 
gradually compacted together. First this great feudatory, and then 
that, was circumvented, and their territories annexed to the Crown; 
but it was a juxtaposition of fragments, not a real union—no homo- 
geneous body politic was the result. We are able hence to under- 
stand why the growth of a public spirit in France was so long 
delayed—why, in fact, it never truly arose till the great intellectual 
expansion of the eighteenth century, the precursor of the Revolution. 
The provinces remained egotistically provincial down to the end of 
the seventeenth century. We also see how the French kings were 
able to defeat the Tiers Etat in its efforts to acquire a permanent 
influence in the national councils. There was too little sense of 
common brotherhood, of common interest, and common danger, 
between Norman and Burgundian, between Poitevin and Provencal, 
to allow of a steady persisting pressure being put upon the King. 
The Third Estate in the States-General often showed an admirable 
political instinct of the real needs of France, and of the conditions of 
good government; but after they had formulated their demands and 
grievances in their cahiers the matter ended—the King promised 
everything and performed nothing. 

The kingly power grew slowly but steadily. Its central position, 
its unity of purpose, made it more than a match in the long run for 
the erratic uncombined hostility of the nobles, who, although they 
constituted a most pernicious anti-social caste, never rose to the 
height of an aristocracy. They were as disunited among themselves 
as the provinces they ruled over. One of their most cherished privi- 
leges was their right of private wars with one another. The commons 
were kept isolated and feeble by different causes, but with the same 
result. In the States-General of 1484, assembled by the subtle and 
politic Anne de Beaujeu, the worthy daughter of Louis XI., pro- 
vincial jealousies and rivalries produced all the divisions and power- 
lessness that the Crown could desire. ‘ The question of money (to 
be voted for the Taille) disunited us,” says a contemporary and 
deputy, ‘“ and made us enemies of one another, each man struggling 
for his own province, and striving to obtain for it the lowest tax- 
ation.” Then the kings saw straight before them a road leading 
directly to irresponsible power. The maxim “ divide and govern” 
has been practised in all ages in some degree, but it was never carried 
to such lengths as in France. To gain adherents in their precarious 
position, the kings resorted to fraud, violence, and corruption. They 
then began that colossal system of Privilege, which existed down to 
the Revolution—privileges to provinces, to classes, to corporations, 
to individuals. Every trade, every profession, every business in 
France was held in a more or less interested allegiance to the Crown, 
by some special exemption, monopoly, or favouritism, and the indi- 
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viduals in each class were attached by similar personal immunities. 
Some were exempted from the Taille, and we can appreciate how 
that was valued; some from the Gabelle (they were called Francs- 
salés) ; others were ennobled, which lifted them at once out of the 
common herd of oppressed taxpayers. The zeal for these exemptions 
and privileges was so intense, especially among the corporate trades, 
that it led to the most gigantic lawsuits on record. One of these 
(between the second-hand clothiers and the tailors) lasted three hun- 
dred years, and gave rise to over four thousand decrees. It might be 
going on still, but for the Revolution. Some of these hostile trades 
spent a million a year in law proceedings against their rivals. The 
publishers were at perpetual war with the second-hand booksellers ; 
the question to be decided was when a book was new and when it 
was second-hand. The saddlers quarrelled with the wheelwrights, 
the makers of hardware with the blacksmiths, the nailers with the 
locksmiths. An amusing battle between the roasters and poulterers 
lasted sixty-nine years. The honourable body of roasters had com- 
menced with the unique privilege of selling roast goose. As their 
business prospered they extended it, and added to the attractiveness 
of their shops by exposing roast fowls and roast game for sale; but 
at this point they crossed the privileges of the poulterers, who found 
their cold uncooked fowls quite unable to compete with the smoking 
dainties of their rivals. A lawsuit ensued, which ended in a judg- 
ment for the poulterers, and the roasters were bidden to confine 
themselves to their geese. The poulterers, made giddy by their 
success, then roasted their fowls, which was a clear infringement of 
the exclusive privilege of roasting enjoyed by the roasters. They 
again appealed to the law, and this time were worsted, and forbidden 
to offer for sale any meat “ on which there was the smell of fire.” 
The roasters were victorious in the end, as the richer and more 
popular corporation; but the litigation, begun in 1509, did not 
terminate till 1578." 

It was not only between tradesmen and artisans that these fierce 
rivalries existed. Up to the steps of the throne, Privilege asserted 
its rights with unflinching vigour. When Louis XIV. was out 
shooting on one occasion, in a drenching rain, his hat was so satu- 
rated that an officious courtier was prompted to offer him a dry one 
of his own. A noble duke at his Majesty’s side promptly resented 
* this encroachment on his privilege of giving the King his hat; and 
Louis, in all his glory, was forced to go anes wheadiel till the covering 
came to him Serocaggh the proper priv Hegea channel. 

Thus did the French kings succeed in disintegrating and pul- 
verising the society they ruled over in the interest, as it appeared to 
them, of their throne. They certainly rid themselves, for a time, of 

(1) “* Histoire des Classes Ouvriéres en France,” vol. ii. p. 85, par E, Levasseur. 
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all united opposition to their authority: they destroyed the very 
conception of citizenship in France, they cultivated a hateful spirit 
of envy and self-seeking, and laid the foundations of that deep 
mutual distrust which is so marked and pernicious a feature in 
French public life at the present day. While the Monarchy was 
rich and could pay its way, while it could answer with largesse the 
perpetual cry of “Give, give,” which assailed it from all sides, it 
stood firmly, nay, it was worshipped devoutly; but when with the 
growing expense of government in the eighteenth century the 
growing incompetence of the Administration and extravagance of 
the Court kept more than equal pace, when the evil day at last 
dawned, and it was visible to even Bourbon imbecility that reforms 
must be made, then came a great change. Like the prodigal who 
has spent his substance in riotous living, the Crown found itself 
without a friend or a support. Who was there to support it? Not 
the hordes of nobles and privileged who had lived upon it, and the 
abrogation of whose unjust exemptions constituted the first step of 
reform. Not the dumb toilers who had been taught by long 
experience to look on the Monarchy as the incarnation of evil. 
The Kingship had elected to live alone and reign alone; it was 
forced at last to die alone and unbefriended. At the bare suggestion 
of efficient reform by Turgot, the army of the privileged glared so 
fiercely on the minister and his feeble master that the attempt was 
at once given up. Soon after the mighty moan of a maddened 
people was borne upon the air, announcing that the day of wrath 
and vengeance had at last dawned; and the exalted Monarchy of 
Louis XIV. fell down in hideous ruin, and the dust thereof went 
up as the smoke of a furnace. 


JamES Correr Morison. 











THE THREATENED EXODUS OF AGRICULTURAL 
LABOURERS. 


[The following article was written in September last for immediate publica- 
tion, but it was unavoidably left out of the number of the Fortnightly Review 
for which it had been prepared, and in the meantime the financial crisis in 
America, the manner in which Mr. Arch’s mission was being conducted, and 
the fact that I was still engaged in a much more extensive investigation of a 
somewhat similar nature, rendered it desirable that the manuscript should be 
held for my return to England. But, on examination, I see no reason why it 
should not stand (with these few words of explanation) substantially as origi- 
nally written. The financial crisis has in no wise permanently injured the con- 
dition of the labouring classes in America—least of all has it affected agricul- 
tural labourers. There has been a very considerable amount of privation in 
many places among mechanics and their unskilled helpers, but it is significant 
that the wages of those retained in employment were not on the average 
reduced as much as the prices of necessary articles purchased by them; that 
in other words their wages were practically increased ; and it is still more sig- 
nificant that almost everywhere they have recently insisted on a return to the 
old money wages, or in practical effect on a very substantial rise on the former 
prices, and employers have very generally been obliged to compromise with 
them. The number of men wanted in almost all of the emigrant fields men- 
tioned in the article is temporarily very considerably reduced, and quite a 
number of emigrants thrown out of work, and not knowing where to find con- 
genial employment again, are returning, homesick or discouraged, to their 
former homes; but nevertheless a hundred thousand unskilled labourers from 
this country, in excess of the usual supply, could be very easily absorbed there 
in the course of this year, with very great advantage to themselves and to their 
fellows left behind, if there were proper arrangements to find employment for 
them, and to forward them to the places where they are most wanted. Mr. 
Arch’s mission has been, to a certain extent, a failure. It is unfortunate that 
he should have devoted so much time to the impossible problem of planting the 
labourers in comfort and plenty on farms of their own on their first arrival in 
the land of their adoption, when, in fact, situations at regular wages are neces- 
sarily the best possible conditions of existence for penniless new-comers in any 
organized community. In the interest of the movement it is also much to be 
regretted that Mr. Arch saw so very little of America when he got there, that 
he came back with scarcely any knowledge of the subject that he went out to 
investigate, and that a very extensive emigration under the auspices of the 
Labourers’ Union is for this year quite impossible. But the very natural mis- 
takes of the one mission may be corrected by another, and the organization 

may, in the meantime, be thoroughly perfected at home, in which case it will 
be possible for the labourers to transplant any desirable proportion of their 
number in another, and probably a better, season, with effects substantially the 
same as I have attempted to foreshadow. In letting the article stand as first 
written, I not merely show what might have been, and thus point a moral for an 
organization with whose objects all liberal men must feel some sympathy, but I 
trust that I indicate that which the lapse of time will haye rendered very much 
more probable.—E. A. C.] 


Tue agricultural labourers’ agitation has entered a phase more 
interesting in its details, and more important in its threatened 
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results, than anything which has transpired in respect of other 
movements of a similar character. It has been very admirably 
conducted, and its leaders have shown a wisdom and discretion which 
scarcely any of those above them who claimed to understand their 
class would have considered it at all reasonable to expect. They 
doubtless have outside advisers of very considerable ability and expe- 
rience, but he is a wise man who can choose between good and bad 
counsel when both are very freely offered, and more especially while 
there is a heavy load of misery and degradation for whose removal 
he cannot but be impatient. Migration from one part of the kingdom 
to another has increased the advantages which they have otherwise 
derived from agitation and combination, the co-operation of the 
trades societies, and the sympathy of the public. Migration and 
emigration are not merely analogous, they are in all essentials per- 
fectly identical from the economical standpoint of the worker, and 
it is therefore very natural that these men should examine the foreign 
and colonial labour markets, with a view to further changes, such as 
they have no reasonable hope of achieving while confining their 
operations within the limits of the kingdom. Their principal 
leader, who, notwithstanding his origin, his ignorance, and his 
manifold disadvantages, is the successful man of the day, having 
threatened to take from us a hundred thousand labourers, to plant 
them in the midst of plenty abroad, and through them to compel the 
agriculturists of the kingdom to accede to the demands of those 
that remain, has crossed the Atlantic in search of the means of put- 
ting his threat into execution. Under these circumstances I propose 
to consider—(1), whether room could be found for such a vast emi- 
gration of this particular class, and, if so, under what conditions of 
life ; (2) how they could be sent, and where; and (3) the probable 
effect in England of whatever Mr. Arch may be able to accomplish 
abroad. 


I. 


Room for One Hundred Thousand Agricultural Labourers, with such 
a proportion of Women and Children as are likely to go Abroad. 


Of the several important emigrant fields of the world, the Domi- 
nion of Canada is in point of actual distance the nearest to England. 
With somewhere between one and two million square miles of culti- 
vable soil, and a population of about four millions, it has a very 
admirable organization for the purpose of furthering immigration 
from Europe. The regular steerage fare by steamer from Liverpool 
or London is £6 6s., but the agents of the Canadian Government 
will generally grant assisted passages to single men who contribute 
£4 15s. each towards their fare, and to servant girls and to married 
men with their families at £2 5s. per adult, two children being 
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reckoned as one grown person. It also grants free railway tickets 
from the place of debarkation at Quebec to various parts of the 
Dominion, and it provides sustenance when it is necessary to do so. 
When the emigrant arrives in the country, he is taken in hand by 
the Government immigration agents, who protect him from imposi- 
tion, and, acting as intermediaries between him and the various 
employers, they promptly find him work, and forward him to his 
destination. In round numbers the total emigration to Canada in 
1872 was 40,000. The Government, through its postmasters and 
other officials, instituted detailed inquiries as to the number of immi- 
grant labourers and servants to whom employment was offered at the 
then existing rates, and the result was as follows :— 

Province of Quebec, 27,336; Ontario, 91,621; New Brunswick, 
13,476; Nova Scotia, 13,870; Manitoba, 312; making a total of 
146,615. Taking the average proportion of single males and females 
and families of which the immigration to the United States is com- 
posed, this would call for a total immigrant population of not less 
than 225,000 souls. Deducting from this amount the actual immi- 
gration of about 40,000 souls, we find that there is room in Canada 
for 185,000 immigrants over and above the actual arrivals. This 
demand is steadily increasing, and it is over and above the demand 
for persons with more or less capital, who are able to take improved 
or unimproved farms, and to be their own masters. 

The wages offered varied with the locality, being high in Ontario 
and some parts of Quebec, and comparatively low in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. Male farm servants were offered from 41s. to 
82s. per month, with comfortable lodgings and good substantial 
board, and females from 16s. 5d. to 41s., the maximum limit beiig 
obtained by very few immigrants in the first year after their arrival. 
In winter much warmer clothing is required than in England, the 
prices being, quality for quality, about twenty-five per cent. higher. 
It should also be borne in mind that these wages are not in all cases 
offered the whole year round. The labourer who wishes to obtain 
the highest possible wage must divide his time between the farmer in 
the summer and the lumber-man in the winter, with very probably 
an unoccupied interval between. Taking all of these things into 
consideration, a healthy and steady labouring man or woman in any 
part of the Dominion can be well housed, well fed, and comfortably 
clad, and yet save something from the wages earned; while a man 
with a family will generally be able to obtain, with such help as his 
wife and children are able to give, a sufficiency of good food and 


(1) I have no very accurate data for estimating the number of children among 
Canadian immigrants, but from the assistance afforded to families it must be very much 
larger than in the United States. The rough and ready rule among Canadian officials 
is to reckon 300 statute adults as 400 souls. This rule would add from 80,000 to 
100,000 to my estimate. 
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fuel, warm clothing, and comfortable shelter for himself and them. 
For Ontario and some other portions of the Dominion, the case 
might be put very much stronger than this. 

Our next emigrant field is New England ; Boston is the principal 
port, and the steerage fare by steamer is £6 6s. No assistance what- 
ever is offered by the general or local governments, or any corpora- 
tion. Maine is the only State of this region that offers any large 
area of wild land to the settler, but the class of labour with which 
we are dealing is in very great demand. The population is about 
4,000,000, and an immigration, over and above the present average, 
of 200,000 souls, could be absorbed in a year, without bringing wages 
down to the present Canadian level. The highest prices are paid in 
Massachusetts, but the average of the whole six States is as follows :— 

Agricultural labourers, with comfortable lodgings in the residences 
of their employers, and with abundance of good substantial food— 


Ordinary hands, eight months of summer employment, 


at £3 15s. 3d. , . é . . £28 2 0 
Ditto, four months’ winter employment, at £2 19s. 7d. . 1118 4 
Total for the year, with board ; . £40 0 4 


Experienced hands, eight months’ summer employment, 





at £4 16s. 3d. . - ; ‘ . £388 10 0 
Ditto, four months’ winter employment, at £3 12s. 2d. . 14 8 8 
Total for the year, with board : . £5218 8 


The pound sterling taken as 5} dollars. This estimate slightly 
undervalues currency, according to the gold premium prevailing? at 
the time when my statistics were obtained. 

Daily wages: Ordinary farm hands, with board—in summer, 4s. 4d. ; 
in winter, 3s. 4d. Without board, 5s. 11d. in summer, and 4s. 6d. in 
winter. 

Daily wages: Experienced hands, with board—in summer, 5s. 5d.; 
in winter, 4s. Without board, in summer 7s. 4d.; in winter, 5s. 8d. 
As in employment by the month, this average is for eight months of 
summer and four months of winter employment. 

The average wages for female servants, with board and lodging, 
are £1 19s. 6d. per month, or £23 14s. per year. 

For the first year few labourers would earn much over the £40, 
which are the average for ordinary hands. The next year three- 
fourths would exceed that figure, and a few would go beyond the 
£52 18s. 8d., which are the average for experienced hands. 

With quite as good food, clothing, and lodging as the average 
mechanic in England, the ordinary hand or raw immigrant, if a 
steady single man, working the year round, could save from twenty- 
five to thirty pounds ; and the experienced hand could take a month 
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of holidays, and yet save from thirty-five to forty pounds. In three 
years an immigrant could save a hundred pounds ; an ample sum for 
2 good start on a free homestead of his own in the Far West.’ 

The four middle States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Delaware, have a present population of about 10,000,000; and 
they could absorb in a single year a labouring population of 400,000 
without any very serious depression in wages. The steerage passage 
by steamer is £6 6s., and the practical distance—that is to say, the 
time required for the voyage—is the same as that to Canada or New 
England. The average wages of the four States are as follows :— 

Agricultural labourers, with comfortable lodgings and abundance 
of good substantial food :— 


Ordinary hands, eight months of summer employment, 
at £3 6s. 2d. ‘ F ? ‘ ; . £26 9 4 
Ditto, four months of winter employment, at £2 7s. 4d. . 9 9 4 


Total yearly wages, with board . £3518 8 
Experienced hands, eight months of summer employ- 


ment, at £4 6s... ‘ - ; ; : 
Ditto, four months of winter employment, at £2 18s. 6d. 1013 4 





Total for the year, with board ‘ . £45 1 4 


Daily wages :— 


‘Ordinary hands: summer, with board, 3s. 9d.; without board, ds. dd. 
Winter, with board, 2s. 6d.; without board, 4s. 4d. 

“Experienced hands: summer, with board, 5s. 4d.; without board, 6s. 3d, 
Winter, with board, 3s. 9d.; without board, 4s. 4d. 

‘‘ Domestic servants, per month, £1 13s.; average wages per year, £19 16s, 


When women work in the field in the Northern States they gene- 
rally have about two-thirds of a man’s wages; but the whole number 
of women and girls so employed in Massachusetts in 1870 was re- 
turned at 44, and in all New England at 347. In the four middle 
States above named the numbers were 2,398. The boys under six- 
teen years of age so employed in Massachusetts were 2,357 out of a 
total population so engaged of 72,810. These figures are better than 


(1) These figures are very likely to excite some surprise. New England is scarcely 
ever heard of as an emigrant field, although the principal portion of the unskilled 
labour there goes from this side of the Atlantic. Wages of this class are higher there 
than anywhere else east of the Rocky Mountains, a few isolated and temporary cases 
only excepted, and yet it is probable that not one in ten of the otherwise well-informed 
residents is aware of the fact. This is to be accounted for by the very great prominence 
in the public eye of the free homesteads and other lands of the west. Men often land 
in New England or the middle States and go inland a thousand miles or more to 
accept wages of much less purchasing power than those which they could have readily 
obtained within a radius of a hundred miles from their port of debarkation, 
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any number of fine phrases; they indicate most strongly the com- 
fortable condition of agricultural labourers in America.' 

The average rate of wages, as I have given it, is invariably under- 
stated. For example, the proportionate demand for labour in the 
four Canadian provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick is respectively as the figures 92, 27, 14, and 18, and an 
exact average could only be obtained by multiplying the respective 
prices offered by the corresponding numbers, and dividing the sum 
of the products by the sum of the numbers. Massachusetts has the 
highest prices and nearly one-half the population of New England ; 
but I have put it down simply as one constituent in six. Wages 
rule rather lower in Delaware than in the other three middle States 
given, and it has about one-eightieth part of the population, yet: it 
comes into the average as one of four. Exact averages would involve 
much labour, and the unexplained results, differing from those of any 
other statician, would certainly be called in question. I, therefore, 
prefer to give this explanation, and follow the beaten track. The 
error may be considerable, but it is on the safe side. I think it 
probable that the depreciation of wages which would result from 
immigration to these Provinces and States to the extent that I have 
indicated, would scarcely counterbalance this error. The conditions 
of life which the immigrants would be able to obtain may, therefore, 
be considered as very fairly indicated by the figures that I have 
given. 

I have now surveyed the Canadian field of immigration, and, 
reckoning by population, about one-third of that of the United 
States. Bringing the figures together we have, over and above the 
probable ordinary immigration of next year :— 


In Canada, room for : 180,000 immigrants. 

In New England ne ‘ 200,000 ey 

In Four Middle States _,, i 400,000 55 
Total for next year ‘ 780,000 ey 


Supposing men and women, boys and girls, among these to follow 
the present proportions of immigration to the United States, the 
number would be, in even thousands, men, 375,000; women, 231,000; 
boys, 89,000; girls, -85,000; total, 780,000. Of the 375,000 men 
‘who could find employment, upwards of four-fifths, or, in round 
numbers, 300,000, would be unskilled workers, and for all of these 
situations the agricultural labourers would be eligible at prices 
averaging a shade higher than those of agricultural employment ; 


(1) A very considerable space in a late official report of the Statistical Bureau of 
Massachusetts is devoted to showing that a labouring man of careful habits cannot 
bring up a family properly on his wages and save therefrom enough to retire upon when 
old age approaches, and live comfortably upon the interest!!! What should we think 
of such a dissertation in a document emanating from an English Trade Union ? 
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consequently we may safely say that there is comfortable room on 
the ground surveyed for three times the number threatened by Mr. 
Arch, and there remain in the background, hungry for labour, the 
immense regions of the United States west of Pennsylvania, our 
several Australasian colonies, and the Southern States of the Ameri- 
can Union. There is, in fact, such an abundance of room that, if 
every agricultual labourer in England should emigrate in a single 
year, he could find employment at wages whose purchasing power 
would average nearly double that of the wages to be obtained at home. 


II. 


How and Where could Mr. Arch send one hundred thousand Agri- 
cultural Labourers Abroad in a single year ? 


For this purpose he must persuade his men, find the money, and 
provide the ships. The task of persuasion would not, I think, be 
very difficult, if Mr. Arch should come back with the whole truth. 
If he retains the confidence of the labourers, a sufficient number of 
them will dare the discomforts and the now trifling dangers* of the 
sea for the sake of a country, a home, and a future for themselves 
and their children. They will look wistfully back when some of their 
“betters” talk to them of patriotism, of the quiet home and the 
good old country they are about to leave behind them; but possibly 
Mr. Arch will tell them that England is no home and no country for 
them. He is very likely to say that their native land is to them as 
was their native Egypt to the Israelites; but without the flesh-pots, 
to which those emigrants looked back with such strong desire, and 
without the flocks and herds that they possessed and were able to 
take away. An ignorant Methodist he may be; but not all the 
logic of the Establishment can successfully answer him in any way 
but by very substantially ameliorating the condition of the peasants. 
He can persuade the people, but how can he find the money ? 

Taking the proportions of the American immigration of 1872, 
100,000 men involve about 210,000 souls, comprising upwards of 
183,000 statute adults. Ordinary expenses of outfit and English 
‘ailway fares would average not less than 24s. each, which, with 
£6 6s., the passage money to a Canadian or American port of de- 
barkation, would make £7 10s. each adult, or a total of £1,372,500. 


(1) Wages in the Southern States are much lower than in the North, but emigrants 
would receive wages considerably higher than the native labourers, who are mostly 
negroes. 

(2) Taking sea-sickness and unaccustomed circumstances into account, the discomforts 
of a steerage passage to America by steamer are very considerable even for a strong 
and healthy working-man ; but its risks and sanitary conditions can be proved to com- 
pare very favourably with those of the agricultural labourer’s employment and home. 

MM 2 
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This sum seems entirely out of the question, and we must search for 
the means of reducing it. 

The peasants could make or contribute among themselves, without 
money outlay, nearly every article of outfit. At the port of de- 
parture they will often have to remain over night, and the Liverpool 
trades’ societies have offered to provide them an emigrant home at 
that port, where they can cook their own food and save the expense 
of lodgings. If they should go in such numbers as are contemplated, 
this task would probably bear too heavily upon the artisans of 
Liverpool; but other towns will readily assist them in such a work. 
The savings in these two items would probably reduce the expense 
in England to 15s. per adult—a saving of £82,350 on the total 
amount. 





In many cases the cost of passage may be materially reduced. 
As already mentioned, assisted passages to Canada are granted, and 
room may be found there for 185,000 souls. This would seem to 
dispose of all but 25,000 souls at a total cost of about £355,000. 
But it would never do to charter vessels for immigrants regardless 
of freights, and the steamers and ships trading to the St. Lawrence 
could not carry any such number in the course of a year. 


In statute adults the capacity of the Allan line is about 72,000 
Dominion line 





: : . ‘ . 20,000 

Temperley line, occasional steamers, and sailing vessels 
altogether, not to exceed E : . . 28,000 
Total . . . - 120,000 


But under no circumstances would the vessels be filled the whole 
season. Very many persons would shrink from going late in the 
autumn, to meet the Canadian winter among their first experiences 
of the New World. This would make a difference of at least 25 
per cent., and reduce the practical capacity of the vessels to 90,000. 
Unless discouraged by thew ithdrawal of Government aid, the present 
Canadian immigration of about 40,000 souls would be likely to be 
strongly stimulated by suck an unparalleled movement. The in- 
crease in this, taken with the proportion of the emigration to the 
Western States that goes by way of the St. Lawrence, would probably 
bring it up to 50,000 statute adults, leaving only 40,000 adults as 
the number of peasants who might go to Canada under favourable 
circumstances. The fares to Canada by way of the United States 
are the same as those direct, but the Canadian Government would 
never assist immigration through the United States; both because it 
wishes to support the Canadian steam-ship lines, and because a large 
proportion of the persons so assisted would drop off in the United 
States, and never reach their destination, or in any way recoup the 
outlay incurred, 
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One of the agents of the Canadian Government expressed to me 
his conviction that 30,000 free passages would be granted to the 
peasants by his Government. He is probably over sanguine in this 
matter, but if Mr. Arch turns out a clever diplomatist he may be able 
to obtain from the Dominion and Provincial Governments, and local 
emigration societies, aid to something like the following amounts .— 


7,000 married men, with their wives, and 22,000 children, 
making 25,000 statute adults provided with passages, on 


average payments of £1 1s. per statute adult ‘ . £26,250 
1,000 young women, at £1 1s. ‘ F ‘ 1,050 
1,500 single men, £2 2s. to £4 4s., say £38. 3s. 4,725 


Total: 8,500 men, 8,000 women, and 22,000 children. £32,025 

Now, as nearly every respectable peasant family has some little 
capital in the shape of household goods which must necessarily be 
sold before leaving the country, and as there is always a considerable 
number of single men and women who, either because they think of 
getting married or for some other reason, have laid by a little store 
of money, it would be quite possible to get off the whole of this 
Canadian contingent without trenching upon the funds of the La- 
bourers’ Union. 

In the United States Mr. Arch is likely to get sympathy, and, 
comparatively speaking, very little besides. There is a feeling that 
those who cannot find means to get out there are not worth having. 
Too many conflicting interests stand in the way of any aid from the 
general Government. State Governments would find a difficulty in 
acting together, and no single Western State would run the risk of 
advancing fares to men who might run the gauntlet of tempting 
offers for a thousand miles before they could reach the State whose 
aid they had received. The Railroad and Land Corporations would 
not aid him to any very great extent, for they are fishing for farmers 
with a little capital, and not for peasants with none. In Pennsylvania 
and possibly in New York there are special circumstances through 
which a skilful man, thoroughly conversant with the facts, might 
be able to obtain very substantial aid. Notwithstanding the state of 
their exchequers, both Virginia and North Carolina would be likely 
to do something. If one or two thousand men chose to go as far 
south as Texas the opportunity might very probably be afforded 
them. A few of the interior States might grant bounties, to be 
paid to the Labourers’ Union several months after the arrival of 
the immigrants, and very possibly something in the same way might 
be obtained in New England. By skilful diplomacy and a thorough 
canvass of the country he might be able to dispose, in these ways, 
of 4,500 men, and a proportion of women and children, without 
any permanent cost to the funds of the Union. There is little doubt 
that he would also be able to make arrangements for transportation 
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in the United States to be advanced by employers, to the full ex- 
tent of his capacity to get his people on that side of the Atlantic ; 
the Labourers’ Union guaranteeing, in each case, the due arrival of 
the man. 

In Australasia several of the Governments afford material assist- 
ance to emigrants, and Queensland is granting passages entirely 
free. Personally I have not inspected those emigrant fields, but 
the documentary evidence is strongly in their favour. The dis- 
tances and, in some cases, the scarcity of ships are serious diffi- 
culties in the way of a very heavy emigration to those regions. 
I give them 5,000 men, besides women and children, and I think 
it very possible that the number might be very considerably ex- 
ceeded. One great advantage in the emigration to the Antipodes 
lies in the fact that the best time for it is a period of slackness in 
the movements towards Canada and the United States. Our figures 
now make a total of 18,000 men. 

Steerage passage to the United States can be obtained in sailing 
vessels for £3 4s., and in large contracts very possibly less. In 
the course of the season 7,000 men could doubtless be selected to 
avail themselves of this method of reaching the promised land 
without permanent cost to the organization. This makes a grand 
total of 25,000 men. 

Let us now consider what funds the Labourers’ Union may be able 
to raise for the purpose of emigration. Itis hard for a man to starve 
his own stomach to help another on his way to a good job of work, 
but the very poor are sometimes capable of making heavy sacrifices 
for each other without hope of reward. In this case each one that 
remains will hope to get better pay according to the extent of his 
sacrifice, and ther ihion: great efforts are likely to be made if the men 
are made to understand the nature of the problem to be solved. 
It is not too much to say that if, when Mr. Arch comes back, there is 
a reasonable hope that from 20,000 to 25,000 men can be got off 
without cost to the Society the men will be very much elated, and 
their enthusiasm will carry them far beyond any efforts which they 
have yet made, while many of the farmers will be depressed and feel 
that the battle is already lost. The whole country will then be 
thoroughly canvassed, and there will be large accessions to the ranks 
of the Union. Whatever the number of actual subscribers to its 
funds, the emigrants will practically be take from the ranks of 
upwards of a sillion of men ; for every one who really wishes to emi- 
grate and sees a chance of doing so will join the Union. Aman whose 
effects would sell for nearly or quite enough to take himself and family 
to America will be told that he is just the sort of man they want to 
help off; that he has only to join them and his is likely to be one of 
the very first chances. Thus it will be the best and the most provi- 
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dent men who will be everywhere tempted to go. The numbers of 
the organization would be very much extended, and it is not impro- 
bable that an emigration levy of sixpence per man per week would 
be cheerfully borne by an average of 600,000 men. The average 
wages throughout the country are now probably ls. 6d. to 2s. per 
week greater than they were when the movement began. The men 
would, of course, be told that they owe all this to the Union, and 
that they have only to sacrifice temporarily a small portion of the 
gain, to be able to increase it very largely ; and they would under- 
stand and appreciate the logic. The power of numbers is marvellous 
if they only understand and use it. Sixpence per week from 600,000 
men is £15,000 per week, or in 30 weeks a total of £450,000. 

To meet the problem to the best advantage it would be necessary to 
divide those who gave in their names for emigration into categories 
according to the amount of help they would need. In addition to 
those already disposed of, it should not be very difficult to find 
25,000 men, with a small proportion of women and children, who 
could emigrate in the course of the season if assisted to the extent 
of £4. These would be emigrants to the United States. <A large 
proportion of them might go in sailing ships, as all emigrants used 
to do but a very few years ago. Some would be helped with one or 
two pounds, and some, married men especially, would require five or 
six. An average of £4 would require £100,000. 

With average net expenses in England of 15s. each, the fares of 
aman and wife by steamer would be £14 2s.; of a man, wife, and 
one child £17 12s. 6d., or with two children, £21 3s. Deduct an 
average of £8 from these several amounts, and the average balance 
is £9 15s. 10d. Now among a million peasants, badly off as the 
whole class may be, if there be any really strong and pervading 
enthusiasm, it ought not to be difficult for the leaders of the move- 
ment to find 25,000 small families that are worth in goods, chattels, 
and savings, an average of £10, £10 10s., or upwards, and that 
would be willing to emigrate for the benefit of themselves and their 
class. For these £8 per man would be necessary, and this would cost 
£200,000. Nor should it be difficult to find another 25,000 families 
that could and would emigrate with an average assistance of £12 
each. We are now, however, limited for want of funds, and can 
only take 12,500 families, at £12 each, making £150,000, and 
completely disposing of the funds of the society. 

To complete our 100,000 men 12,500 more are required, and not- 
withstanding the disappearance of the whole subscription fund of 
the society, our resources are by no means exhausted. Let us sup- 
pose that in the two first categories of 25,000 men each, the single 
men have been selected, as far as possible, with reference to their 
relationship to others who are left behind, and that every man of 
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them is pledged to repay the efforts of the society by helping another 
man out as promptly as possible. One young man will send for his 
brother, or two combined will send for their father and family ; and 
a large majority of such pledges will be redeemed.’ If the matter 
is properly managed, and the amounts are required by monthly 
instalments, this secondary emigration will commence in nine or ten 
weeks from the first, and before the end of thirty weeks it will make 
up the round total of more than a hundred thousand men. 

One thing has been omitted, but not forgotten. The expenses of 
management would be very considerable, but for these there would 
be ample funds in the partial repayments of emigrants aided, and 
in the contributions of outside friends of the movement. It is very 
probable that the enthusiasm of the men would begin to cool down 
as autumn approached, and, allowing for this and for many other 
contingencies, an emigration of 75,000 men would be a large 
measure of success; but it is clear that, if the leaders be skilful and 
the men thoroughly determined, it will be possible for them to send 
abroad 100,000 of their fellow-labourers in a single year. 


III. 
The Probable Effect in England of the Peasant Emigration. 


One hundred thousand men being the highest estimated limit, we 
must take off a heavy discount in dealing with this part of the sub- 
ject. I shall therefore deduct 25 per cent. all round, and allow 
75,000 men (with a due proportion of women and children) as the 
number of agricultural emigrants in the year 1874. On this 
assumption, in dealing with the figures already given, we should 
find the numbers of men, women, children, and statute adults some- 
where about as follows :— 


.---- a aielhieceaiinein - Ne ee 


j 
| Statut Peat hn 
F , sy 9. Statute gricultu 
Men. Women. Children. | incite | eabowene 

Union. 





To Canada, assisted by Canadian 
Government, &c. 


To United States, assisted by 


} 6,375 | 6,000 | 16,500 | 20,625 | Nil. 
Americans 3,375 | 675 | 900 | 4,500 Nil. 


To Australian Colonies, “Tasma- | 
nia, New Zealand—Colonial 3,750 | 3,000 | 6,750 | 10,125 Nil. 
assistance | 


To United States of America, | 














| 

| 

| | 

chiefly by sailing vessels j 5,250 | 1,125 | nd hea Nil. | 
To ditto, ditto, aid £4 perman .| 18,750 | 15,000 | 15,000 | 41,250 | £75,000 | 
To ditto, ditto, £8 ditto. .| 18,750 | 18,750 | 30,000 | 52,500 | 150,000 | 
To ditto, ditto, £12 ditto. .| 9,375 | 9,375 | 22,600 | 80,000 | 112,500 | 
To all parts, assisted — arson: 9,375 | 3,375 | 2,250 | 18,875 Nil. | 
friends | | 
Totals . . . . . .| 75,000 | 57,300 | 94,650 | 179,625 |£337,500 | 





~ Total number of persons, 226,950. 


(1) The immense exodus from Ireland was rendered possible principally by means of 
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A large unorganized emigration of the very poor always produces 
a considerable amount of temporary pauperism. A man with a 
family sometimes takes all he can scrape together, and leaving wife 
and children to rub along as best they may, he makes his way to the 
United States or Canada, while they suffer great privations at first 
and are soon compelled to apply for relief. In many places the 
very heavy emigration of this year has caused a large addition to 
the amount of parochial assistance required. The law, which is in 
such a case perfectly useless, is very severe upon this sort of thing ; 
but when a man cannot well provide the necessaries of life for his 
family, he is scarcely to be blamed for leaving them in temporary 
dependence on what is called the public charity, for the purpose of 
giving them a comfortable home in the future. The vast majority of 
these so-called deserted families are sent for in due time, but the 
ratepayers must suffer till then. It is impossible to judge how many 
of the agricultural labourers will follow this plan of bettering their 
fortunes ; but it is likely that, on the terms he will offer, Mr. Arch 
will have plenty of applications for passage from men whose 
departure will leave no women and children in destitution behind 
them. Still there will be many temptations to send men whose 
families are likely to be dependent upon the rates. 

If a man presents himself, and says he can go with two or three 
pounds of help, and that his wife and children can rub along till 
he can send some money back, they will be very much tempted to 
believe him, especially if corroborated by his wife, and send him 
along in preference to a family that would cost them eight or ten 
pounds. This must be a considerable element in the case, but it is 
of so indeterminate a character that I have not attempted to estimate 
it. If the society should form the deliberate determination to give 
its aid to applicants in such a manner as to produce the greatest 
possible results in the number of men sent abroad, without regard 
to questions of family destitution or any other circumstances, they 
would be able to increase the number of men very largely, produc- 
ing, in the agricultural districts, at the same time an unparalleled 
amount of pauperism. But, after all, this would not only be revolt- 
ing to their feelings, but it would scarcely pay in the long run; and 
we may fairly take it that very large proportions of women and 
children would be sent out, and that agricultural pauperism would 
only be increased, even temporarily, to a moderate amount. 

The number of male agricultural labourers in England and Wales, 
over twenty years of age, returned in 1851, was 725,318. I do not 
the funds sent by Irishmen and women in America to their friends and relatives at home, 
and a propaganda of this kind among English agricultural labourers would, if judiciously 
managed, be tremendous in its results. Ihave been told by those qualified to know 


that an emigrant to Canada who leaves his family behind him, asis very frequently done, 
will send for them, on the average, in three or four months. } 
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know that any accurate returns on the subject have since been made. 
The numbers have probably decreased, and I assume that there are 
now about as many eighteen years of age and upwards, as there 
were twenty years old and upwards in 1861. But the classifica- 
tion of the census is very minute, and there are large numbers of 
men otherwise classed on whom the Labourers’ Union would rely 
for support. My figures are :— 


Agricultural labourers, out-door, males over 18. - 725,318 
Ditto in-door ditto ; . 63,442 
Drainers : P ; i ‘ : , 1,761 
Shepherds. . : ‘ ; j : 25,559 
Gardeners... ? ‘ ? 68,552 
Agricultural labourers, otherwi ise clas ssed as horsekeepers, 
carters, &c. (estimated) . : 20,000 
Labourers partially employed in agriculture (estimated) , 60,000 
Labourers very recently agricultur: al (estimated) . 75,000 
1,0: ,039, 632 


If the Union should rigidly exclude from membership those who 
were brought up as agricultural labourers, but who have recently 
found other employment at wages very little, if anything, in advance 
of those received by their late fellows, they would both have fewer 
recipients of their favours and fewer favours to give. A small 
advance in wages would bring back to agriculture considerable num- 
bers who had left it, and they would find much more difficulty in 
accomplishing their ends than by a more liberal policy. But if the 
constituency from which the farmers can obtain labour is the same 
as that to which the Labourers’ Union appeals for support, and if I 
have not over-estimated the average of paying members possible to 
be obtained at 60 per cent. (600,000 out of 1,000,000), it makes 
little practical difference whether the actual numbers of that con- 
stituency are 1,000,000 or 25 per cent. more or less. The aggre- 
gate figures would vary with the constituency, but the rate of 
increase of wages due to the movement would be precisely the same. 
75,000 men are 73 per cent. of our constituency, and more than 
half of the number would go before harvest. The want of men 
would then begin to be seriously felt, and the average of wages 
would go up till a sufficient number was obtained. 

Considering that there is no lower class than the peasants largely 
available, and that the value of the crops in jeopardy would be out of 
all proportion to the amount of wages in question ; considering also 
the moral position of farmers and men, I think that harvest wages 
would advance 15 to 20 per cent. After the harvest, the ordinary 
wages would probably be 10 per cent. higher than at present, and 
the average increase on the whole year (from April to April) would 
be fully 73 per cent. 
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Although gradually approaching an equilibrium, wages vary a 
good deal at present. The Southern and South-Western counties 
average somewhere about 12s.; Midland, 14s.; towards the North, 
14s. to 18s.; and in some favoured places, near large manufacturing 
towns, 20s. : average of all England about 14s. 


Wages of 600,000 men, one year, at 14s. per week, 
amount to £23,400,000, and 7} per cent. of thissumis £1,755,000 
Deduct contributions to Emigration Fund 
75 per cent. of £750,000. ‘ 337,500 





Net profit of the movement . . . £1,117,500 


In other words, the farmers will probably pay back in the first 
year of the movement over five times the amount subscribed.’ The 
next year the average wages would probably rise to 17s. per week, 
and if the Union still continued to act vigorously, they would reach 
an average of 20s., and possibly more, by the spring of 1876. 

This is no extravagant estimate. Not one-fourth of the farmers’ 
outlay is expended in labour; that outlay must be more or less 
unproductive without a sufficiency of labour. He can turn to stock- 
‘aising, or employ more machinery; but both changes involve ques- 
tions of time, and time and the labourers’ movement will not wait for 
him. He must pay the price, and seek his compensation elsewhere. 
Nor will wages stop even at an average of 20s. They will certainly 
increase till they touch a point that will enable a man with a 
moderate family to maintain them in a comfortable home, with 
a sufficiency of really good substantial food, and reasonable oppor- 
tunities of improvement. 

There can be no large and complicated organization of men ruled 
by themselves, for a mutual good, without affording them much 
political instruction. The labourers are being fitted for the fran- 
chise, and every advance in their wages will render them more 
capable of using it with judgment and discretion. 

In the matter of political wisdom, the farmers are capable of con- 
siderable improvement, some of which they are likely to obtain at 
the hands of the peasants. It is impossible for them to resist the 
labour movement, and wise men among them will seek to adapt 
themselves to the altering circumstances as rapidly as possible. 

They must wring from the landlords concessions which, while not 
necessarily entailing a money loss to the owner of the soil, will none 
the less be of considerable money value to the occupier and to the 
country at large. Farmers with long leases are very likely to suffer 
to a material extent. But from the depreciation in the purchasing 


(1) If the labourer should succeed in sending out 100,000 men, it would probably 
cost the farmers £2,500,000 to £3,000,000 paid to members of the Union in the first year, 
to say nothing of outsiders. 
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power of money the rent will practically decrease, while those pro- 
ductions of the soil which cannot be imported to advantage will rise 
in price; and the public, and among them the peasants themselves, 
will thus contribute something to compensate the farmer, and the 
incidence of the new burden will tend to equalisation with more or 
less rapidity. Fortunately for the great body of farmers, there is 
already a considerable tendency to emigration among their number, 
and the labourers’ movement is likely to quicken it. If the farmers’ 
emigration could only keep pace with that of their men, the whole 
burden of the change would fall upon the landlords and the public. 
About one and a half per cent. in number of the farmers emigrated 
in 1872, chiefly men with small capital, and of whom many would 
have been thrown out of business in the ordinary course of things for 
want of farms to occupy ; the tendency being constantly to increase 
the size of holdings, while, unfortunately, the island does not possess 
the same elasticity. This movement of the farmers will spread, but 
not sufficiently to maintain the present rates of profits of those 
remaining, some of whom must be ground between the upper and 
nether millstones of landlord and peasant, till such a number leave 
the business as will restore the equilibrium. But I do not think that 
even the temporary depression in the farmers’ interest will be very 
great, and I am confident that in the long run we shall find that 
the prosperity of the peasant means the prosperity of the farmer 
as well. 

Partially in sympathy with the movement of agricultural labourers, 
und partially from its own inherent tendencies, the whole range of 
unskilled labour will rise in price, and the condition of the poor will 
be vastly improved. Tradesmen dealing in necessary and useful 
articles will find their advantage in the altered condition of the 
toiling masses, and the general commerce of the country will be 
vastly extended. One hundred pounds apiece expended by a thousand 
men will give employment in various ways, both directly and in the 
whole incidence of the expenditure, to a very much greater number 
of people than a hundred thousand pounds expended by a single 
person ; and notwithstanding the poor man’s bane of beer, the same 
rule of reduplication will hold good to the lowest stratum of the body 
politic that is engaged in honest employment. Even the majority of 
persons with incomes of a character nominally fixed, will find means 
to march with the times. Those who continue to believe that our 
Indian Empire is more secure than the United States, and its pro- 
mises more certain to be redeemed, may continue investments at the 
lowest rates of interest ; but those having a practical control of their 
own funds, and the most ordinary capacity of judgment, will partake 
in some degree of the greater financial knowledge which always 
accompanies the spread of political information, and they will find 
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the means of safely increasing their rate of interest. Even widows and 
pensioners with incomes absolutely fixed in amount will find, that if 
the sovereign has depreciated as measured in meat, its purchasing 
power has vastly increased as measured in pleasant surroundings, and 
in almost everything which has to do with the moral and intel- 
lectual character of the rising generation. 

The value of an estate is to be measured not merely by the rent- 
roll, but also by the pleasure it is capable of conferring. A park of 
2 thousand acres may represent fifteen hundred or two thousand 
pounds a year, although it is not taxed accordingly. Among landed 
proprietors a picture-gallery may sometimes represent five thousand 
a year, although it never figures in the tax-list ; and an intelligent, 
prosperous, and happy peasantry on a large estate constitute a 
gallery of living and moving pictures, capable of giving to the 
man who, from his position as landowner, has a special interest 
and a sort of property therein—a finer, larger, more perfect, and 
constant wsthetic enjoyment than any gallery of paintings that it is 
possible to find within the walls of a palace. The pageantry and 
pomp of wealth that a landlord can take with him from place to 
place in England or abroad may possibly be somewhat diminished, 
and foolish young bloods may lose a trifling percentage of that 
power of dissipation which they think they can afford. But as a 
class the wealthy cannot but depend for their gratifications far less 
upon slight shades of difference in these things than upon conditions 
which make or mar the happiness of other people as well as them- 
selves; and although, with their usual unwisdom, the landed pro- 
prietors will resist this change, as they have done others, I cannot 
do them the injustice to suppose that when once a great improve- 
ment in the circumstances of the labourers is well established, they 
would be content to lose their share in the new order of things, or 
even, at the price of a doubled income, consent that a magician’s 
wand should turn back the dial of the national life to an hour in 
which ignorance and wretchedness would be the inevitable lot of vast 
masses of the people. There is therefore no one class in the whole 
country that has a real and permanent interest in the failure of the 
great enterprise of the poor peasants of England. 

Epwin A. CurLry. 
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WueEn a month had passed by a great many people knew how Mr. 
Daniel Thwaite had come by the wound in his back, but nobody 
knew it “officially.” There is a wide difference in the qualities of 
knowledge regarding such matters. In affairs of public interest we 
often know, or fancy that we know, down to every exact detail, how 
a thing has been done,—who have given the bribes and who have 
taken them,—who has told the lie and who has pretended to believe 
it,—who has peculated and how the public purse has suffered,— 
who was in love with such a one’s wife and how the matter was 
detected, then smothered up, and condoned ; but there is no official 
knowledge, and nothing can be done. The tailor and the Earl, the 
Countess and her daughter, had become public property since the great 
trial had been commenced, and many eyes were on them. Before 
a week had gone by it was known in every club and in every great 
drawing-room that the tailor had been shot in the shoulder,—and 
it was almost known that the pistol had been fired by the hands of 
the Countess. The very eminent surgeon into whose hands Daniel 
had luckily fallen did not press his questions very far when his patient 
told him that it would be for the welfare of many people that nothing 
further should be asked on the matter. ‘ An accident has occurred,” 
said Daniel, “as to which I do not intend to say anything further. I 
can assure you that no injury has been done beyond that which I 
suffer.” The eminent surgeon no doubt spoke of the matter among 
his friends, but he always declared that he had no certain knowledge 
as to the hand which fired the pistol. 

The women in Keppel Street of course talked. There had certainly 
been a smoke and a smell of gunpowder. Mrs. Richards had heard 
nothing. Sarah thought that she had heard a noise. They both were 
sure that Daniel Thwaite had been much the worse for drink,—a 
statement which led to considerable confusion. No pistol was ever 
seen,—though the weapon remained in the old desk for some days, 
and was at last conveyed out of the house when the Countess left it 
with all her belongings. She had been afraid to hide it more 
stealthily or even throw it away, lest her doing so should be dis- 
covered. Had the law interfered,—had any search-warrant been 
granted,—the pistol would, of course, have been found. As it was, 
no one asked the Countess a question on the subject. The lawyers 
who had been her friends, and had endeavoured to guide her through 
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her difficulties, became afraid of her, and kept aloof from her. They 
had all gone over to the opinion that Lady Anna should be allowed 
to marry the tailor, and had on that account become her enemies. 
She was completely isolated, and was now spoken of mysteriously,— 
as a woman who had suffered much, and was nearly mad with grief, 
as a violent, determined, dangerous being, who was interesting as a 
subject for conversation, but one not at all desirable as an acquaint- 
ance. During the whole of this month the Countess remained in 
Keppel Street, and was hardly ever seen by any but the inmates of 
that house. 

Lady Anna had returned home all alone, on the evening of the day 
on which the deed had been done, after leaving her lover in the 
hands of the old nurse with whose services he had been furnished. 
The rain was still falling as she came through Russell Square. The 
distance was indeed short, but she was wet and cold and draggled 
when she returned; and the criminality of the deed which her mother 
had committed had come fully home to her mind during the short 
journey. The door was opened to her by Mrs. Richards, and she at 
once asked for the Countess. ‘‘ Lady Anna, where have you been ?” 
asked Mrs. Richards, who was learning to take upon herself during 
these troubles something of the privilege of finding fault. But 
Lady Anna put her aside without a word, and went into the parlour. 
There sat the Countess just as she had been left,—except that a pair 
of candles stood upon the table, and that the tea-things had been laid 
there. ‘ You are all wet,” she said. ‘“ Where have you been ?” 

“He has told me all,” the girl replied, without answering the 
question. ‘Oh, mamma ;—how could you do it ?” 

“Who has driven me to it? It has been you,—you, you. Well; 
—what else?” 

“ Mamma, he has forgiven you.” 

“Forgiven me! I will not have his forgiveness.” 

“Oh, mamma ;—if I forgive you, will you not be friends with 
us?”? She stooped over her mother, and kissed her, and then went 
on and told what she had to tell. She stood and told it all in a 
low voice, so that no ear but that of her mother should hear her,— 
how the ball had hit him, how it had been extracted, how nothing 
had been and nothing should be told, how Daniel would forgive it 
all and be her friend, if she would let him. ‘“ But, mamma, I hope 
you will be sorry.” The Countess sat silent, moody, grim, with her 
eyes fixed on the table. She would say nothing. “ And, mamma,— 
I must go to him every day,—to do things for him and to help 
to nurse him. Of course he will be my husband now.” Still 
the Countess said not a word, either of approval or of dissent. Lady 
Anna sat down for a moment or two, hoping that her mother would 
allow her to eat and drink in the room, and that thus they might 
again begin to live together. But not a word was spoken nor a 
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motion made, and the silence became awful, so that the girl did not 
dare to keep her seat. ‘Shall I go, mamma?” she said. 

“Yes ;—you had better go.” After that they did not see each 
other again on that evening, and during the week or ten days follow- 
ing they lived apart. 

On the following morning, after an early breakfast, Lady Anna 
went to Great Russell Street, and there she remained the greater 
part of the day. The people of the house understood that the couple 
were to be married as soon as their lodger should be well, and had 
heard much of the magnificence of the marriage. They were kind 
and good, and the tailor declared very often that this was the 
happiest period of his existence. Of all the good turns ever done 
to him, he said, the wound in his back had been the best. As his 
sweetheart sat by his bedside they planned their future life. They 
would still go to the distant land on which his heart was set, though 
it might be only for awhile; and she, with playfulness, declared that 
she would go there as Mrs. Thwaite. “I suppose they can’t prevent 
me calling myself Mrs. Thwaite, if I please.” 

“T am not so sure of that,” said the tailor. ‘“ Evil burs stick 
fast.” 

It would be vain now to tell of all the sweet lovers’ words that 
were spoken between them during those long hours ;—but the man 
believed that no girl had ever been so true to her lover through so 
many difficulties as Lady Anna had been to him, and she was sure that 
she had never varied in her wish to become the wife of the man who 
had first asked her for her love. She thought much and she thought 
often of the young lord; but she took the impress of her lover’s 
mind, and learned to regard her cousin, the Earl, as an idle, pretty 
popinjay, born to eat, to drink, and to carry sweet perfumes. “ Just 
a butterfly,” said the tailor. 

“ One of the brightest butterflies,” said the girl. 

«A woman should not be a butterfly,—not altogether a butterfly,” 
he answered. ‘But for a man it is surely a contemptible part. Do 
you remember the young man who comes to Hotspur on the battle- 
field, or him whom the king sent to Hamlet about the wager ? When 
I saw Lord Lovel at his breakfast-table, I thought of them. I said 
to myself that spermaceti was the ‘sovereignest thing on earth for 
an inward wound,’ and I told myself that he was of ‘very soft 
society, and great showing.’”’ She smiled, though she did not know 
the words he quoted, and assured him that her poor cousin Lord 
Lovel would not trouble him much in the days that were to come. 
“He will not trouble me at all, but as he is your cousin I would fain 
that he could be a man. He had a sort of gown on which would 
have made a grand frock for you, sweetheart ;—- only too smart 
I fear for my wife.” She laughed and was pleased,—and remem- 
bered without a shade either of regret or remorse the manner inv 
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which the popinjay had helped her over the stepping-stones at Bolton 
Abbey. 

But the tailor, though he thus scorned the lord, was quite willing 
that a share of the property should be given up to him. ‘“ Unless 
you did, how on earth could he wear such grand gowns as that? I 
can understand that he wants it more than I do, and if there are to 
be earls, I suppose they should be rich. We do not want it, 
my girl.” 

“ You will have half, Daniel,” she said. 

“As far as that goes, 1 do not want a doit of it,—not a penny- 
piece. When they paid me what became my own by my father’s 
will, I was rich enough,—rich enough for you and me too, my girl, if 
that was all. But it is better that it should be divided. If he had 
it all he would buy too many gowns. And it may be that with us 
some good will come of it. As far as I can see no good comes of 
money spent on race-courses, and in gorgeous gowns.” 

This went on from day to day throughout a month, and every day 
Lady Anna took her place with her lover. After a while her mother 
came up into the drawing-room in Keppel Street, and then the two 
ladies again lived together. Little or nothing, however, was said 
between them as to their future lives. The Countess was quiet, 
sullen,—and to a bystander would have appeared to be indifferent. 
She had been utterly vanquished by the awe inspired by her own 
deed, and by the fear which had lasted for some days that she might 
be dragged to trial for the offence. As that dread subsided she was 
unable to recover her former spirits. She spoke no more of what 
she had done and what she had suffered, but seemed to submit to the 
inevitable. She said nothing of any future life that might be in 
store for her, and, as far as her daughter could perceive, had no 
plans formed for the coming time. At last Lady Anna found it 
necessary to speak of her own plans. ‘ Mamma,” she said, “ Mr. 
Thwaite wishes that banns should be read in church for our 
marriage.” 

“ Banns!” exclaimed the Countess. 

“Yes, mamma; he thinks it best.” The Countess made no 
further observation. If the thing was to be, it mattered little to her 
whether they were to be married by banns or by licence,—whether 
her girl should walk down to church like a maid-servant, or be 
married with all the pomp and magnificence to which her rank and 
wealth might entitle her. How could there be splendour, how even 
decency, in such a marriage as this? She at any rate would not be 
present, let them be married in what way they would. On the fourth 
Sunday after the shot had been fired the banns were read for the 
first time in Bloomsbury Church, and the future bride was described 
as Anna Lovel,—commonly called Lady Anna Lovel,—spinster. 
Neither on that occasion, or on either of the two further callings, did 
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- any one get up in church to declare that impediment existed why 
Daniel Thwaite the tailor and Lady Anna Lovel should not be joined 
together in holy matrimony. 

In the mean time the lawyers had been at work dividing the pro- 
perty, and in the process of doing so it had been necessary that Mr. 
Goffe should have various interviews with the Countess. She also, 
as the undisputed widow of the late intestate Earl, was now a very 
rich woman, with an immense income at her control. But no one 
wanted assistance from her. There was her revenue, and she was 
doomed to live apart with it in her solitude,—with no fellow creature 
to rejoice with her in her triumph, with no dependant whom she 
could make happy with her wealth. She was a woman with many 
faults,—but covetousness was not one of them. If she could have 
given it all to the young Earl,—and her daughter with it, she would 
have been a happy woman. Had she been permitted to dream 
that it was all so settled that her grandchild would become of all 
Earl Lovels the most wealthy and most splendid, she would have 
triumphed indeed. But, as it was, there was no spot in her future 
career brighter to her than those long years of suffering which she 
had passed in the hope that some day her child might be success- 
ful. Triumph indeed! There was nothing before her but solitude 
and shame. 

Nevertheless she listened to Mr. Goffe, and signed the papers that 
were put before her. When, however, he spoke to her of what was 
necessary for the marriage,—as to the settlement, which must, Mr. 
Goffe said, be made as to the remaining moiety of her daughter’s 
property,—she answered curtly that she knew nothing of that. Her 
daughter’s affairs were no concern of hers. She had, indeed, worked 
hard to establish her daughter’s rights, but her daughter was now 
of age, and could do as she pleased with her own. She would not 
even remain in the room while the matter was being discussed. 
“Lady Anna and I have separate interests,” she said haughtily. 

Lady Anna herself simply declared that half of her estate should 
be made over to her cousin, and that the other half should go to her 
husband. But the attorney was not satisfied to take instructions ona 
matter of such moment from one so young. As to all that was to apper- 
tain to the Earl, the matter was settled. The Solicitor-General and 
Serjeant Bluestone had acceded to the arrangement, and the Countess 
herself had given her assent before she had utterly separated her 
own interests from those of her daughter. In regard to so much, 
Mr. Goffe could go to work in conjunction with Mr. Flick without 
a scruple; but as to that other matter there must be consultations, 
conferences, and solemn debate. The young lady, no doubt, might 
do as she pleased ; but lawyers can be very powerful. Sir William 
was asked for his opinion, and suggested that Daniel Thwaite him- 
self should be invited to attend at Mr. Goffe’s chambers, as soon as 
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his wound would allow him to do so. Daniel, who did not care for 
his wound so much as he should have done, was with Mr. Goffe on 
the following morning, and heard a lengthy explanation from the 
attorney. The Solicitor-General had been consulted ;—this Mr. 
Goffe said, feeling that a tailor would have not a word to say against 
so high an authority ;—the Solicitor-General had been consulted, and 
was of opinion that Lady Anna’s interests should be guarded with 
great care. A very large property, he might say a splendid estate, 
was concerned. Mr. Thwaite of course understood that the family 
had been averse to this marriage,—naturally very averse. Now, 
however, they were prepared to yield. 

The tailor interrupted the Attorney at this period of his speech. 
“We don’t want anybody to yield, Mr. Goffe. We are going to do 
what we please, and don’t know anything about yielding.” 

Mr. Goffe remarked that all that might be very well, but that, 
as 8o large a property was at stake, the friends of the lady, according 
to all usage, were bound to interfere. A settlement had already been 
made in regard to the Earl. 

“ You mean, Mr. Goffe, that Lady Anna has given her cousin half 
her money ?” 

The attorney went on to say that Mr. Thwaite might put it in 
that way if he pleased. The deeds had already been executed. 
With regard to the other moiety Mr. Thwaite would no doubt 
not object to a trust-deed, by which it should be arranged that the 
money should be invested in land, the interest to be appropriated 
to the use of Lady Anna, and the property be settled on the eldest 
son. Mr. Thwaite would, of course, have the advantage of the 
income during his wife’s life. The attorney, in explaining all this, 
made an exceedingly good legal exposition, and then waited for the 
tailor’s assent. 

“ Are those Lady Anna’s instructions ?” 

Mr. Goffe replied that the proposal was made in accordance with 
the advice of the Solicitor-General. 

“ll have nothing to do with such a settlement,”’ said the tailor. 
“Lady Anna has given away half her money, and may give away 
the whole if she pleases. She will be the same to me whether she 
comes full-handed or empty. But when she is my wife her property 
shall be my property,—and when I die there shall be no such 
abomination as an eldest son.” Mr. Goffe was persuasive, eloquent, 
indignant, and very wise. All experience, all usage, all justice, all 
tradition, required that there should be some such settlement as he 
had suggested. But it was in vain. ‘I don’t want my wife to have 
anything of her own before marriage,” said he; “but she certainly 
shall have nothing after marriage,—independent of me.” For a 
man with sound views of domestic power and marital rights 
always choose a Radical! In this case there was no staying him. 
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The girl was all on his side, and Mr. Goffe, with infinite grief, was 
obliged to content himself with binding up a certain portion of the 
property to make an income for the widow, should the tailor die 
before his wife. And thus the tailor’s marriage received the sanction 
of all the lawyers. 

A day or two after this Daniel Thwaite called upon the Countess. 
It was now arranged that they should be married early in July, 
and questions had arisen as to the manner of the ceremony. Who 
should give away the bride? Of what nature should the marriage 
be? Should there be any festival? Should there be bridesmaids ? 
Where should they go when they were married? What dresses 
should be bought? After what fashion should they be prepared to 
live? These, and questions of a like nature, required to be answered, 
and Lady Anna felt that these matters should not be fixed without 
some reference to her mother. It had been her most heartfelt 
desire to reconcile the Countess to the marriage,—to obtain, at any 
rate, so much recognition as would enable her mother to be present 
in the church. But the Countess had altogether refused to speak on 
the subject, and had remained silent, gloomy, and impenetrable. 
Then Daniel had himself proposed that he would see her, and on a 
certain morning he called. Ie sent up his name, with his compli- 
ments, and the Countess allowed him to be shown into her room. 
Lady Anna had begged that it might be so, and she had yielded,— 
yielded without positive assent, as she had now done in all matters 
relating to this disastrous marriage. On that morning, however, she 
had spoken a word. “If Mr. Thwaite chooses to see me, I must be 
alone.’ And she was alone when the tailor was shown into the room. 
Up to that day he had worn his arm in a sling,—and should then 
have continued to do so; but, on this visit of peace to her who had 
attempted to be his murderer, he put aside this outward sign of 
the injury she had inflicted on him. He smiled as he entered the 
room, and she rose to receive him. She was no longer a young 
woman ;—and no woman of her age or of any other had gone 
through rougher usage ;—but she could not keep the blood out of 
her cheeks as her eyes met his, nor could she summon to her support 
that hard persistency of outward demeanour with which she had 
intended to arm herself for the occasion. 
me, Mr. Thwaite ?’’ she said. 

“T have come, Lady Lovel, to shake hands with you, if it may be 
so, before my marriage with your daughter. It is her wish that we 
should be friends,—and mine also.” So saying, he put out his hand, 
and the Countess slowly gave him hers. “I hope the time may 
come, Lady Lovel, when all animosity may be forgotten between 
you and me, and nothing be borne in mind but the old friendship of 
former years.” 

“T do not know that that can be,” she said. 


“So you have come to see 
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“T hope it may be so. Time cures all things,—and I hope it 
may be so.” 

‘There are sorrows, Mr. Thwaite, which no time can cure. You 
have triumphed, and can look forward to the pleasures of success. I 
have been foiled, and beaten, and broken to pieces. With me the 
last is worse even than the first. I do not know that I can ever have 
another friend. Your father was my friend.” 

«And I would be so also.” 

“You have been my enemy. All that he did to help me,—all 
that others have done since to forward me on my way, has been 
brought to nothing—by you! My joys have been turned to grief, my 
rank has been made a disgrace, my wealth has become like ashes 
between my teeth ;—and it has been your doing. They tell me that 
you will be my daughter’s husband. I know that it must be so. 
But I do not see that you can be my friend.” 

“T had hoped to find you softer, Lady Lovel.” 

“Tt is not my nature to be soft. All this has not tended to make 
me soft. If my daughter will let me know from time to time that 
she is alive, that is all that I shall require of her. As to her future 
career, I cannot interest myself in it as I had hoped todo. Good- 
bye, Mr. Thwaite. You need fear no further interference from me.” 

So the interview was over, and not a word had been said about the 
attempt at murder. 
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Ar the time that the murder was attempted Lord Lovel was in 
London,—and had seen Daniel Thwaite on that morning; but before 
any confirmed rumour had reached his ears he had left London again 
on his road to Yoxham. He knew now that he would be endowed 
with something like ten thousand a year out of the wealth of the late 
Earl, but that he would not have the hand of his fair cousin, the late 
Earl’s daughter. Perhaps it was as well as it was. The girl had 
never loved him, and he could now choose for himself ;—and need 
not choose till it should be his pleasure to settle himself as a married 
man. After all, his marriage with Lady Anna would have been a 
constrained marriage,—a marriage which he would have accepted as 
the means of making his fortune. The girl certainly had pleased 
him ;—but it might be that a girl who preferred a tailor would not 
have continued to please him. At any rate he could not be unhappy 
with his newly acquired fortune, and he went down to Yoxham to 
receive the congratulation of his friends, thinking that it would 
become him now to make some exertion towards reconciling his uncle 
and aunt to the coming marriage. 
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“ Have you heard anything about Mr. Thwaite?” Mr. Flick said 
to him the day before he started. The Earl had heard nothing. 
“They say that he has been wounded by a pistol-ball.” Lord Lovel 
stayed some days at a friend’s house on his road into Yorkshire, and 
when he reached the rectory, the rector had received news from 
London. Mr. Thwaite the tailor had been murdered, and it was 
surmised that the deed had been done by the Countess. “I trust 
the papers were signed before you left London,” said the anxicus 
rector. The documents making over the property were all right, but 
the Earl would believe nothing of the murder. Mr. Thwaite might 
have been wounded. He had heard so much before,—but he was 
quite sure that it had not been done by the Countess. On the 
following day further tidings came. Mr. Thwaite was doing well, 
but everybody said that the attempt had been made by Lady ‘Laed. 
Thus by degrees some idea of the facts as they had occurred was 
received at the rectory. 

“You don’t mean that you want us to have Mr. Thwaite here ?” 
said the rector, holding up his hands, upon hearing a proposition 
made to him by his nephew a day or two later. 

“Why not, uncle Charles?” 

“T couldn’t do it. I really don’t think your aunt could bring 
herself to sit down to table with him.” 

« Aunt Jane ?” 

“Yes, your aunt Jane,—or your aunt Julia either.” Now a 
quieter lady than aunt Jane, or one less likely to turn up her nose 
at any guest whom her husband should choose to entertain, did 
not exist. 

‘May I ask my aunts?” 

“What good can it do, Frederic?” 

“ He’s going to marry our cousin. He’s not at all such a man as 
you seem to think.” 

“ He has been a journeyman tailor all his life.” 

“You'll find he’ll make a very good sort of gentleman. Sir 
William Patterson says that he’ll be in Parliament before long.” 

“Sir William! Sir William is always meddling. I have never 
thought much about Sir William.” 

“Come, uncle Charles,—you should be fair. If we had gone on 
quarrelling and going to law, where should I have been now? I 
should never have gota shilling out of the property. Everybody 
says so. No doubt Sir William acted very wisely.” 

“JT am no lawyer. I can’t say how it might have been. But I 
may have my doubts if I like. I have always understood that Lady 
Lovel, as you choose to call her, was never Lord Lovel’s wife. For 
twenty years I have been sure of it, and I can’t change so quickly as 
some other people.” 
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“She is Lady Lovel now. The King and Queen would receive 
her as such if she went to Court. Her daughter is Lady Anna 
Lovel.”’ 

“Tt may be so. It is possible.” 

“Tf it be not so,” said the young lord thumping the table, “ where 
have I got the money from?” This was an argument that the 
rector could not answer ;—so he merely shook his head. “I am 
bound to acknowledge them after taking her money.” 

“But not him. You haven’t had any of his money, You needn’t 
acknowledge him.” 

“We had better make the best of it, uncle Charles. He is going 
to marry our cousin, and we should stand by her. Sir William 
very strongly advises me to be present at the marriage, and to offer 
to give her away.” 

“The girl you were going to marry yourself!” 

“ Or else that you should do it. That of course would be better.” 

The rector of Yoxham groaned when the proposition was made 
tohim. What infinite vexation of spirit and degradation had come 
to him from these spurious Lovels during the last twelve months ! 
He had been made to have the girl in his house and to give her 
precedence as Lady Anna, though he did not believe in her; he had 
been constrained to treat her as the desired bride of his august 
nephew the Earl,—till she had refused the Earl’s hand; after he 
had again repudiated her and her mother because of her base 
attachment to a low-born artisan, he had been made to re-accept her 
in spirit, because she had been generous to his nephew ;—and now 
he was asked to stand at the altar and give her away to the tailor ! 
And there could come to him neither pleasure nor profit from the 
concern. All that he had endured he had borne simply for the sake 
of his family and his nephew. ‘She is degrading us all,—as far as 
she belongs to us;” said the rector. ‘I can’t see why I should be 
asked to give her my countenance in doing it.” 

«Everybody says that it is very good of her to be true to the 


man she loved when she was poor and in obscurity. Sir William 
says ‘g 
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Sir William!” muttered the rector between his teeth, as he 
turned away in his disgust. What had been the first word of that 
minatory speech Lord Lovel did not clearly hear. He had been 
brought up as a boy by his uncle and had never known his uncle te 
offend by swearing. No one in Yoxham would have believed it 
possible that the parson of the parish should have done so. Mrs. 
Grimes would have given evidence in any court in Yorkshire that it 
was absolutely impossible. The archbishop would not have believed 
it though his archdeacon had himself heard the word. All the 
man’s known antecedents since he had been at Yoxham were against 
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the probability. The entire Close at York would have been indig- 
nant kad such an accusation been made. But his nephew in his 
heart of hearts believed that the rector of Yoxham had damned the 
Solicitor-General. 

There was, however, more cause for malediction, and further pro- 
vocations to wrath, in store for the rector. The Earl had not as yet 
opened all his budget, or let his uncle know the extent of the 
sacrifice that was to be demanded from him. Sir William had been 
very urgent with the young nobleman to accord everything that 
could be accorded to his cousin. ‘It is not of course for me to 
dictate,” he had said, “ but as I have been allowed so far to give 
advice somewhat beyond the scope of my profession, perhaps you 
will let me say that in mere honesty you owe her all that you can 
give. She has shared everything with you, and need have given 
nothing. And he, my lord, had he been so minded, might no doubt 
have hindered her from doing what she has done. You owe it 
to your honour to accept her and her husband with an open hand. 
Unless you can treat her with cousinly regard you should not have 
taken what has been given to you asacousin. She has recognised 
you to your great advantage as the head of her family, and you 
should certainly recognise her as belonging to it. Let the marriage 
be held down at Yoxham. Get your uncle and aunt to ask her 
down. Do you give her away, and let your uncle marry them. If 
you can put me up for a night in some neighbouring farm-house, I 
will come and be a spectator. It will be for your honour to treat 
her after that fashion.”” The programme was a large one, and the 
Earl felt that there might be some difficulty. 

But in the teeth of that dubious malediction he persevered, and 
his next attack was upon aunt Julia. ‘ You liked her;—did 
you not ?” 

“Yes ;—I liked her.” The tone implied great doubt. “TI liked 
her, till I found that she had forgotten herself.” 

“But she didn’t forget herself. She just did what any girl 
would have done, living as she was living. She has behaved nobly 
to me.” 

‘She has behaved no doubt conscientiously.” 

“Come, aunt Julia! Did you ever know any other woman to 
give away ten thousand a-year to a fellow simply because he was her 
cousin? We should do something for her. Why should you not 
ask her down here again?” 

“JT don’t think my brother would like it.” 

“He will if you tell him. And we must make a gentleman of 
him.” 

‘My dear Frederic, you can never wash a blackamoor white.” 

“Let us try. Don’t you oppose it. It behoves me, for my 
honour, to show her some regard after what she has done for me.” 
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Aunt Julia shook her head, and muttered to herself some further 
remark about negroes. The inhabitants of the Yoxham rectory,— 
who were well born, ladies and gentlemen without a stain, who 
were hitherto free from all base intermarriages, and had nothing 
among their male cousins below soldiers and sailors, parsons and 
lawyers, who had successfully opposed an intended marriage between 
a cousin in the third degree and an attorney because the alliance 
was below the level of the Lovels, were peculiarly averse to any 
intermingling of ranks. They were descended from ancient earls, 
and their chief was an earl of the present day. There was but one 
titled young lady now among them,—and she had only just won her 
right to be so considered. There was but one Lady Anna,—and 
she was going to marry a tailor! “ Duty is duty,” said aunt Julia 
as she hurried away. She meant her nephew to understand that duty 
commanded her to shut her heart against any cousin who could 
marry a tailor. 

The lord next attacked aunt Jane. “You wouldn’t mind having 
her here ?” 

“ Not if your uncle thought well of it,” said Mrs. Lovel. 

“Tl tell you what my scheme is.” Then he told it all. Lady 
Anna was to be invited to the rectory. The tailor was to be enter- 
tained somewhere near on the night preceding his wedding. The 
marriage was to be celebrated by his uncle in Yoxham Church. Sir 
William was to be asked to join them. And the whole thing was to 
be done exactly as though they were all proud of the connection. 

“Does your uncle know?” asked Mrs. Lovel, who had been 
nearly stunned by the proposition. 

“ Not quite. I want you to suggest it. Only think, aunt Jane, 
what she has done for us all!”” Aunt Jane couldn’t think that very 
much had been done for her. They were not to be enriched by 
the cousin’s money. They had never been interested in the 
matter on their own account. They wanted nothing. And yet they 
were to be called upon to have a tailor at their board,—because Lord 
Lovel was the head of their family. But the Earl was the Earl; 
and poor Mrs. Lovel knew how much she owed to his position. “If 
you wish it of course I'll tell him, Frederic.” 

“‘T do wish it ;—and I’ll be so much obliged to you.” 

The next morning the parson had been told all that was required 
of him, and he came down to prayers as black as a thunder-cloud. 
It had been before suggested to him that he should give the bride 
away, and though he had grievously complained of the request, he 
knew that he must do it should the Earl still demand it. He had no 
power to oppose the head of the family. But he had never thought 
then that he would be asked to pollute his own rectory by the pre- 
sence of that odious tailor. While he was shaving that morning 
very religious ideas had filled his mind. What a horrible thing was 
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wickedness! All this evil had come upon him and his because the 
late Earl had been so very wicked a man! He had sworn to his 
wife that he would not bear it. He had done and was ready to do 
more almost than any other uncle in England. But this he could 
not endure. Yet when he was shaving, and thinking with religious 
horror of the iniquities of that iniquitous old lord, he knew that he 
would have to yield. ‘I dare say they wouldn’t come,” said aunt 
Julia. “ He won’t like to be with us any more than we shall like to 
have him.” There was some comfort in that hope; and trusting to 
it the rector had yielded everything before the third day was over. 

« And I may ask Sir William?” said the Earl. 

*«‘ Of course we shall be glad to see Sir William Patterson if you 
choose to invite him,” said the rector, still oppressed by gloom. 
“Sir William Patterson is a gentleman no doubt, and a man of 
high standing. Of course I and your aunt will be pleased to receive 
him. As a lawyer I don’t think much of him;—but that has 
nothing to do with it.” It may be remarked here that though Mr. 
Lovel lived for a great many years after the transactions which are 
here recorded, he never gave way in reference to the case that had 
been tried. If the lawyers had persevered as they ought to have 
done, it would have been found out that the Countess was no 
Countess, that the Lady Anna was no Lady Anna, and that all the 
money had belonged by right to the Earl. With that belief,— 
with that profession of belief,—he went to his grave an old man 
of eighty. 

In the meantime he consented that the invitation should be given. 
The Countess and her daughter were to be asked to Yoxham ;—the use 
of the parish church was to be offered for the ceremony; he was to 
propose to marry them; the Earl was to give the bride away; and 
Daniel Thwaite the tailor was to be asked to dine at Yoxham Rectory 
on the day before the marriage! The letters were to be written 
from the rectory by Aunt Julia, and the Harl was to add what he 
pleased for himself. ‘I suppose this sort of trial is sent to us for 


our good,” said the rector to his wife that night in the sanctity of 
their bedroom. 


Cuarter XLVII. 


THINGS ARRANGE THEMSELVES. 


But the Countess never gave way an inch. The following was the 
answer which she returned to the note written to her by aunt 
Julia ;— 

“The Countess Lovel presents her compliments to Miss Lovel. 
The Countess disapproves altogether of the marriage which is about 
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to take place between Lady Anna Lovel and Mr. Daniel Thwaite, 
and will take no part in the ceremony.” 

«‘ By heavens,—she is the best Lovel of us all,” said the rector 
when he read the letter. 

This reply was received at Yoxham three days before any answer 
came either from Lady Anna or from the tailor. Daniel had received 
his communication from the young lord, who had called him 
“Dear Mr. Thwaite,” who had written quite familiarly about the 
coming nuptials with “his cousin Anna,’”’—had bade him come down 
and join the family “like a good fellow,”—and had signed himself, 
“Yours always most sincerely, Lovel.” ‘It almost takes my breath 
away,” said the tailor to his sweetheart, laughing. 

“They are cousins, you know,” said Lady Anna. “ And there 
was a little girl there I loved so much.” 

“ They can’t but despise me, you know,” said the tailor. 

«Why should any one despise you ? ” 

“No one should,—unless I be mean and despicable. But they do, 
—you may be sure. It is only human nature that they should. 
We are made of different fabric,—though the stuff was originally 
the same. I don’t think I should be at my ease with them. I 
should be half afraid of their gilt and their gingerbread, and should 
be ashamed of myself because I was so. I should not know how to 
drink wine with them, and should do a hundred things which would 
make them think me a beast.” 

“I don’t see why you shouldn’t hold up your head with any man 
in England,” said Lady Anna. 

« And so I ought ;—but I shouldn’t. I should be awed by those 
whom I feel to be my inferiors. I had rather not. We had better 
keep to ourselves, dear!’’ But the girl begged for some delay. It 
was a matter that required to be considered. If it were necessary 
for her to quarrel with all her cousins for the sake of her husband, 
—with the bright fainéant young Earl, with aunts Jane and Julia, 
with her darling Minnie, she would do so. The husband should be 
to her in all respects the first and foremost. For his sake, now 
that she had resolved that she would be his, she would if necessary 
separate herself from all the world. She had withstood the prayers 
of her mother, and she was sure that nothing else could move her. 
But if the cousins were willing to accept her husband, why should 
he not be willing to be accepted ? Pride in him might be as weak 
as pride in them. If they would put out their hands to him, why 
should he refuse to put out his own? “Give me a day, Daniel, 
to think about it.” He gave her the day, and then that great 
decider of all things, Sir William, came to him, congratulating him, 
bidding him be of good cheer, and saying fine things of the Lovel 
family generally. Our tailor received him courteously, having 
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learned to like the man, understanding that he had behaved with 
honesty and wisdom in regard to his client, and respecting him as 
one of the workers of the day; but he declared that for the Lovel 
family, as a family,—he “did not care for them particularly.” 
“‘ They are poles asunder from me,” he said. 

“Not so,” replied Sir William. ‘They were poles asunder, if 
you will. But by your good fortune and merit, if you will allow 
me to say so, you have travelled from the one pole very far towards 
the other.” 

“T like my own pole a deal the best, Sir William.” 

“T am an older man than you, Mr. Thwaite, and allow me to 
assure you that you are wrong.” 

‘Wrong in preferring those who work for their bread to those 
who eat it in idleness ? ” 

“‘ Not that ;—but wrong in thinking that there is not hard work 
done at the one pole as well as the other; and wrong also in not 
having perceived that the best men who come up from age to age 
are always migrating from that pole which you say you prefer, 
to the antipodean pole to which you are tending yourself. I can 
understand your feeling of contempt for an idle lordling, but you 
should remember that lords have been made lords in nine cases 
out of ten for good work done by them for the benefit of their 
country.” 

“Why should the children of lords be such to the tenth and 
twentieth generation ?” 

“Come into parliament, Mr. Thwaite, and if you have views on 
that subject opposed to hereditary peerages, express them there. It 
is a fair subject for argument. At present, I think that the sense of 
the country is in favour of an aristocracy of birth. But be that as 
it may, do not allow yourself to despise that condition of society 
which it is the ambition of all men to enter.” 

“Tt is not my ambition.” 

“Pardon me. When you were a workman among workmen, did 
you not wish to be their leader? When you were foremost among 
them, did you not wish to be their master? If you were a master 
tradesman, would you not wish to lead and guide your brother 
tradesmen? Would you not desire wealth in order that you 
might be assisted by it in your views of ambition. If you were an 
alderman in your borough, would you not wish to be the mayor ? 
If mayor, would you not wish to be its representative in Parliament? 
If in Parliament, would you not wish to be heard there ? Would you 
not then clothe yourself as those among whom you lived, eat as they 
ate, drink as they drank, keep their hours, fall into their habits, and 
be one of them? The theory of equality is very grand.” 

“ The grandest thing in theworld, Sir William.” 
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“Tt is one to which all legislative and all human efforts should 
and must tend. All that is said and all that is done among people 
that have emancipated themselves from the thraldom of individual 
aggrandizement, serve to diminish in some degree the distance between 
the high and the low. But could you establish absolute equality in 
England to-morrow, as it was to have been established in France 
some half century ago, the inequality of men’s minds and character 
would re-establish an aristocracy within twenty years. The 
energetic, the talented, the honest, and the unselfish will always be 
moving towards an aristocratic side of society, because their virtues 
will beget esteem, and esteem will beget wealth,—and wealth gives 
power for good offices.” 

“ As when one man throws away forty thousand a year on race- 
courses.” 

« When you make much water boil, Mr. Thwaite, some of it will pro- 
bably boil over. When two men run a race, some strength must be 
wasted in fruitless steps beyond the goal. It is the fault of many patri- 
otic men that, in their desire to put down the evils which exist they 
will see only the power that is wasted and have no eyes for the good 
work done. The subject is so large that I should like to discuss it 
with you when we have more time. For the present let me beg of 
you, for your own sake as well as for her who is to be your wife, 
that you will not repudiate civility offered to you by her family. 
It will show a higher manliness in you to go among them, and 
accept among them the position which your wife’s wealth and your 
own acquirements will give you, than to stand aloof moodily because 
they are aristocrats,” 

“You can make yourself understood when you speak, Sir 
William.” 

“‘T am glad to hear you say so,” said the lawyer, smiling. 

“T cannot, and so you have the best of me. But you can’t make 
me like a lord, or think that a young man ought to wear a silk 
gown.” 

“T quite agree with you that the silk gowns should be kept for 
their elders,” and so the conversation was ended. 

Daniel Thwaite had not been made to like a lord, but the elo- 
quence of the urbane lawyer was not wasted on him. Thinking 
of it all as he wandered alone through the streets, he began to 
believe that it would be more manly to do as he was advised 
than to abstain because the doing of the thing would in itself be 
disagreeable to him. On the following day, Lady Anna was with 
him as usual; for the pretext of his wound still afforded to her 
the means of paying to him those daily visits which in happier 
circumstances he would naturally have paid to her. ‘“ Would you 
like to go to Yoxham?” he said. She looked wistfully up into 
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his face. With her there was a real wish that the poles might be 
joined together by her future husband. She had found, as she had 
thought of it, that she could not make herself either happy or 
contented except by marrying him, but it had not been without 
regret that she had consented to destroy altogether the link which 
bound her to the noble blood of the Lovels. She had been made 
to appreciate the sweet flavour of aristocratic influences, and now 
that the Lovels were willing to receive her in spite of her marriage, 
she was more than willing to accept their offered friendship. “ If 
you really wish it, you shall go,’ he said. 

“ But you must go also.” 

‘Yes ;—for one day. And I must have a pair of gloves and a 
black coat.” 

« And a blue one,—to be married in.”’ 

“Alas me! Must I have a pink silk gown to walk about in, 
early in the morning ?” 

“ You shall if you like, and I'll make it for you.” 

‘‘T’d sooner see yeu darning my worsted stockings, sweetheart.” 

“T can do that too.” 

«And I shall have to go to church in a coach, and come back in 
another, and all the people will smell sweet, and make eyes at me 
behind my back, and wonder among themselves how the tailor will 
behave himself.” 

“ The tailor must behave himself properly,” said Lady Anna. 

“That’s just what he won’t do,—and can’t do. I know you'll 
be ashamed of me, and then we shall both be unhappy.” 

“T won’t be ashamed of you. I will never be ashamed of you. 
I will be ashamed of them if they are not good to you. But, 
Daniel, you shall not go if you do not like it. What does it all 
signify, if you are not happy ?” 

“ T will go,” said he. ‘“ And now I'll sit down and write a letter 
to my lord.” 

Two letters were written accepting the invitation. As that 
from the tailor to the lord was short and characteristic it shall be 
given. 


“My Dear Lorp, 

“Tam much obliged to you for your lordship’s invitation to 
Yoxham, and if accepting it will make me a good fellow, I will 
accept it. I fear, however, that I can never be a proper fellow to 
your lordship. Not the less do I feel your courtesy, and I am, 

“ With all sincerity, 
«Your lordship’s very obedient Servant, 
* DantEL THwalrte.” 


Lady Anna’s reply to Aunt Julia was longer and less sententious, 
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but it signified her intention of going down to Yoxham a week 
before the day settled for the marriage, which was now the 10th 
of July. She was much obliged, she said, to the rector for his 
goodness in promising to marry them; and as she had no friends 
of her own she hoped that Minnie Lovel would be her bridesmaid. 
There were, however, sundry other letters before the ceremony was 
performed, and among them was one in which she was asked to 
bring Miss Alice Bluestone down with her,—so that she might 
have one bridesmaid over and beyond those provided by the Yoxham 
aristocracy. To this arrangement Miss Alice Bluestone acceded 
joyfully,—in spite of that gulf, of which she had spoken ;—and, so 
accompanied, but without her lady’s-maid, Lady Anna returned to 
Yoxham that she might be there bound in holy matrimony to Daniel 


Thwaite the tailor, by the hands of her cousin, the Rev. Charles 
Lovel. 
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THE MARRIAGE, 


THE marriage was nearly all that a marriage should be when a Lady 
Anna is led to the hymeneal altar. As the ceremony was transferred 


from Bloomsbury, London, to Yoxham, in Yorkshire, a licence had 
been procured, and the banns of which Daniel Thwaite thought so 
much, had. been called in vain. Of course there are differences in 
aristocratic marriages. All earls’ daughters are not married at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, nor is it absolutely necessary that a 
bishop should tie the knot, or that the dresses should be described in 
a newspaper. This was essentially a quiet marriage,—but it was 
yuiet with a splendid quietude, and the obscurity of it was graceful 
and decorous. As soon as the thing was settled,—when it was a 
matter past doubt that all the Lovels were to sanction the marriage, 
—the two aunts went to work heartily. Another Lovel girl, hardly 
more than seen before by any of the family, was gathered to the 
Lovel home as a third bridesmaid, and for the fourth,—who should 
officiate, but the eldest daughter of Lady Fitzwarren? The Fitz- 
warrens were not rich, did not go to town annually, and the occasions 
for social brilliancy in the country are few and far between! Lady 
Fitzwarren did not like to refuse her old friend, Mrs. Lovel; and 
then Lady Anna was Lady Anna,—or at any rate would be so, as far 
as the newspapers of the day were concerned. Miss Fitzwarren 
allowed herself to be attired in white and blue, and to officiate in the 
procession,—having, however, assured her most intimate friend, Miss 
De Moleyns, that no consideration on earth should induce her to allow 
herself to be kissed by the tailor. 
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In the week previous to the arrival of Daniel Thwaite, Lady Anna 
again ingratiated herself with the ladies at the rectory. During the 
days of her persecution she had been silent and apparently hard ;— 
but now she was again gentle, yielding, and soft. ‘I do like her 
manner, all the same,” said Minnie. ‘Yes, my dear. It’s a pity 
that it should be as it is to be, because she is very nice.” Minnie 
loved her friend, but theught it to be a thing of horror that her 
friend should marry a tailor. It was almost as bad as the story of the 
Princess who had to marry a bear ;—worse indeed, for Minnie did 
not at all believe that the tailor would ever turn out to be a gentle- 
man, whereas she had been sure from the first that the bear would 
turn into a prince. 

Daniel came to Yoxham, and saw very little of anybody at the 
rectory. He was taken in at the house of a neighbouring squire, 
where he dined as a matter of course. He did call at the rectory, 
and saw his bride,—but on that occasion he did not even see the 
rector. The squire took him to the church in the morning, dressed 
in a blue frock coat, brown trowsers, and a grey cravat. He was 
very much ashamed of his own clothes, but there was nothing about 
him to attract attention had not everybody known he was a tailor. 
The rector shook hands with him politely but coldly. The ladies 
were more affectionate ; and Minnie looked up into his face long and 
anxiously. ‘He wasn’t very nice,’ she said afterwards, “but I 
thought he’d be worse than that!” When the marriage was over he 
kissed his wife, but made no attempt upon the bridesmaids. Then 
there was a breakfast at the rectory,—which was a very handsome 
bridal banquet. On such occasions the part of the bride is always 
easily played. It is her duty to look pretty if she can, and should 
she fail in that,—as brides usually do,—her failure is attributed to 
the natural emotions of the occasion. The part of the bridegroom is 
more difficult. He should be manly, pleasant, composed, never 
flippant, able to say a few words when called upon, and quietly 
triumphant. This is almost more than mortal can achieve, and 
bridegrooms generally manifest some shortcomings at the awful 
moment. Daniel Thwaite was not successful. He was silent and 
almost morose. When Lady Fitzwarren congratulated him with 
high-flown words and a smile,—a smile that was intended to com- 
bine something of ridicule with something of civility,—he almost 
broke down in his attempt to answer her. ‘It is very good of you, 
my lady,” said he. Then she turned her back and whispered a word 
to the parson, and Daniel was sure that she was laughing at him. 
The hero of the day was the Solicitor-General. He made a speech, 
proposing health and prosperity to the newly married couple. He 
referred, but just referred, to the trial, expressing the pleasure which 
all concerned had felt in recognising the rights and rank of the fair 
and noble bride as soon as the facts of the case had come to their 
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knowledge. Then he spoke of the truth and long-continued friend- 
ship and devoted constancy of the bridegroom and his father, saying 
that in the long experience of his life he had known nothing more 
touching or more graceful than the love which in early days had 
sprung up between the beautiful young girl and her earliest friend. 
He considered it to be among the happinesses of his life that he had 
been able to make the acquaintance of Mr. Daniel Thwaite, and he 
expressed a hope that he might long be allowed to regard that 
gentleman as his friend. There was much applause, in giving which 
the young Earl was certainly the loudest. The rector could not 
bring himself to say a word. He was striving to do his duty by the 
head of his family, but he could not bring himself to say that the 
marriage between Lady Anna Lovel and the tailor was a happy 
event, Poor Daniel was compelled to make some speech in reply to 
his friend, Sir William. ‘Iam bad at speaking,” said he, “and I 
hope I shall be excused. I can only say that I am under deep 
obligation to Sir William Patterson for what he has done for my 
wife.” 

The couple went away with a carriage and four horses to York, 
and the marriage was over. ‘I hope I have done right,” said the 
rector in whispered confidence to Lady Fitzwarren. 

“T think you have, Mr. Level. Dm sure you have. The cir- 
cumstances were very difficult, but Iam sure you have done right. 
She must always be considered as the legitimate child of her 
father.” 

“They say so,” murmured the rector sadly. 

“Just that. And as she will always be considered to ke the Lady 
Anna, you were bound to treat her as you have done. It was a pity 
that it was not done earlier, so that she might have formed a worthier 
connection. The Earl, however, has not been altogether overlooked, 
and there is some comfort in that. I dare say Mr. Thwaite may be 
a good sort of man, though he is not just what the family could 
have wished.” These words were undoubtedly spoken by her lady- 
ship with much pleasure. The Fitzwarrens were poor, and the 
Lovels were all rich. Even the young Earl was now fairly well to 
do in the world,—thanks to the generosity of the newly found cousin. 
It was, therefore, pleasant to Lady Fitzwarren to allude to the family 
misfortune which must in some degree alloy the prosperity of her 
friends. Mr. Lovel understood it all, and sighed; but he felt no anger. 
He was grateful to Lady Fitzwarren for coming to his house at all 
on so mournful an occasion. 

And so we may bid farewell to Yoxham. The rector was an 
honest, sincere man, unselfish, true to his instincts, genuinely 
English, charitable, hospitable, a doer of good to those around him. 
In judging of such a character we find the difficulty of drawing the 
line between political sagacity and political prejudice. Had he been 
VOL. XV. N.S. 00 
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other than he was, he would probably have been less serviceable in 
his position. 

The bride and bridegroom went for their honeymoon into Devon- 
shire, and on their road they passed through London. Lady Anna 
Thwaite.—for she had not at least as yet been able to drop her title, 
—wrote to her mother telling her of her arrival, and requesting per- 
mission to see her. On the following day she went alone to Keppel 
Street and was admitted. ‘Dear, dear mamma,” she said, throwing 
herself into the arms of her mother. 

“So it is done ?” said the Countess. 

“ Yes ;—mamma,—we are married. I wrote to you from 
York.” 

“T got your letter, but I could not answer it. What could I 
say P? I wish it had not been so;—but it is done. You have chosen 
ior yourself, and I will not reproach you.” 

“ Do not reproach me now, mamma.” 

“Tt would be useless. I will bear my sorrows in silence, such as 
they are. Do not talk to me of him, but tell me what is the life 
that is proposed for you.” 

They were to stay in the south of Devonshire for a month and 
then to sail for the new colony founded at the Antipodes. As to any 
permanent mode of life no definite plan had yet been formed. They 
were bound for Sydney, and when there, “my husband,”’—as Lady 
Anna called him, thinking that the word might be less painful to 
the ears of her mother than the name of the man who had become so 
odious to her,—would do as should seem good to him. They would 
at any rate learn something of the new world that was springing up, 
and he would then be able to judge whether he would best serve the 
purpose that he had at heart by remaining there or by returning to 
England. ‘And now, mamma, what will you do?” 

“ Nothing,” said the Countess. 

“ But where will you live?” 

“Tf I could only find out, my child, where I might die, I would 
tell you that.” 

“Mamma, do not talk to me of dying.” 

“ How should I talk of my future life, my dear? For what 
should I live? I had but you, and you have left me.” 

“Come with me, mamma.” 

“No, my dear. I could not live with him nor he with me. 
It will be better that he and I should never see each other 
again,” 

“But you will not stay here ?” 

“No ;—I shall not stay here. I must use myself to solitude, but 
the solitude of London is unendurable. I shall go back to Cumber- 
land if I can find a home there. The mountains will remind me of 
the days which, sad as they were, were less sad than the present. I 
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little dreamed then when I had gained everything my loss would be 
so great as it has been. Was the Earl there ?” 

« At our marriage ? Oh yes, he was there.” 

“T shall ask him to do me a kindness. Perhaps he will let me 
live at Lovel Grange?” 

When the meeting was over Lady Anna returned to her 
husband overwhelmed with tears. She was almost broken-hearted 
when she asked herself whether she had in truth been cruel 
to her mother. But she knew not how she could have done 
other than she had done. Her mother had endeavoured to 
conquer her by hard usage,—and had failed. But not the less her 
heart was very sore. ‘‘ My dear,” said the tailor to her, “hearts 
will be sore. As the world goes yet awhile there must be injustice ; 
—and sorrow will follow.” 

When they had been gone from London about a month the 
Countess wrote to her cousin the Earl and told him her wishes. “If 
you desire to live there of course there must be an end of it. But 
if not, you might let the old place to me. It will not be as if it 
were gone out of the family. I will do what I can for the people 
around me, so that they may learn not to hate the name of Lovel.” - 

The young lord told her that she should have the use of the 
house as long as she pleased,—for her lifetime if it suited her 
to live there so long. As for rent,—of course he could take none 
after all that had been done for him. But the place should be leased 
to her so that she need not fear to be disturbed. When the spring 
time came, after the sailing of the vessel which took the tailor and 
his wife off to the Antipodes, Lady Lovel travelled down with her 
maid to Cumberland, leaving London without a friend to whom she 
could say adieu. And at Lovel Grange she took up her abode, 
amidst the old furniture and the old pictures, with everything to 
remind her of the black tragedy of her youth, when her husband 
had come to her and had told her, with a smile upon his lips and 
scorn in his eye, that she was not his wife, and that the child which 
she bore would be a bastard. Over his wicked word she had at any 
rate triumphed. Now she was living there in his house the un- 
questioned and undoubted Countess Lovel, the mistress of much of 
his wealth, while still were living around her those who had known 
her when she was banished from her home. There, too often with 
ill-directed generosity, she gave away her money, and became loved of 
the poor around her. But in the way of society she saw no human 
being, and rarely went beyond the valley in which stood the lonely 
house to which she had been brought as a bride. 

Of the further doings of Mr. Daniel Thwaite and his wife Lady 
Anna,—of how they travelled and saw many things; and how he 
became perhaps a wiser man,—the present writer may, he hopes, live 
to tell. Antuony TROLLOPE. 
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THosE who in prose and verse have told us of the purifying in- 
fluences of a great war must regard with some perplexity the 
existing condition of Europe. We are nearing the close of the 
fourth year since France precipitated the long-impending struggle 
with Germany. The sceptre of supremacy amongst the nations, and 
all claim to supremacy, has passed away from France. Where is he 
that troubled Isracl—the Napoleon who would stir all Europe by 
obscure yet minatory epigrams? <A great united Germany stands in 
the centre of the Continent; humorously defiant, boisterously con- 
fident, a miracle of solidity, sound sense, jovial virtuousness, keeping 
her house like a strong man armed. And yet the nations are not at 
rest. An indefinable suspicion is abroad. They are all asking each 
other what is about to happen, of what are they afraid, and what has 
any of them done to give just cause of offence. There isa tacit con- 
sent that a great stroke is preparing, yet no one agrees from what 
quarter it is coming, or to what end it is to move. There is marrying 
and giving in marriage, royal visits, state embracing, court fes- 
tivities. Emperors toast emperors, and swear eternal friendship ; 
“‘my brother” presents “my brother” with the finest of his regi- 
ments; “my cousin” is welcomed with august rejoicings; and the 
world never saw so united a family (if visiting and toasting each 
other can make an united family) as the family of European kings. 
Their people stare, shout, fling up caps, and illuminate; but, when 
the lamps are out, feel puzzled and not quite comfortable. It is the 
curse of modern royalties that royal embraces are always setting 
heads a-thinking and sometimes a-shaking. The end of a king’s 
feast is for ever suggesting the beginning of a nation’s fray. Why, 
they ask, all this demonstrative affection, when emperor hugs his 
imperial brother? What in the world is he gone to do in that royal 
and imperial galley? His Russian Majesty tells the world that 
the particular majesty whom he is entertaining is his best and truest 
friend, and so indeed are all the other majesties, and other his royal 
friends. He wants not an inch of soil in Asia or in Europe. Peace 
and goodwill link two worlds. Long live and reign the Sultan, the 
Shah, the Pope, the President of the United States, of the French 
Republic, the Imperial Majesties of Germany, of Austria, the royal 
house of Italy, and, if there only were one, the royal house of Spain, 
and long live especially the royal and allied house of England, long 
live the majesties, royalties, princes, and governments everywhere 
and for all time. All this is reciprocated in a lofty courtly way by 
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imperial Austria and imperial Germany. Royal Victor Emmanuel, 
with a grunt and a wry face, as may become a hunter and a trooper, 
swears the same hurriedly and hotly, but still sufficiently and most 
honestly. And our own princes and princesses play their parts in 
the kindly entertainment in a way that charms all. “ My friend,” 
too, the Marshal-President of France says his few necessary words 
with the dignity of a soldier who has known a great victory and 
also a great defeat. And in the midst of the stately throng, and 
the responsive ceremonials, we hear a loud voice and even louder 
laughter breaking out unabashed and all unsubdued around the very 
steps of the throne. It is that irrepressible Chancellor of the 
German Empire, whose burly gestures and racy chuckle no court 
usher can compose. ,Was ever so roistering a statesman, so rattling 
a diplomatist, so rough-tongued a courtier? We surely hear the 
man’s inmost thoughts; his rude humour bubbles up through all 
the decencies of life. He must be honest, he must be good, and yet 
how those resonant jests seem to jar upon men, and to startle men! 
A privileged man, as racy and as unguarded as a club wit; one 
could hardly imagine the arbiter of Europe to be so frank and so 
humorous. 

Yet thoughtful persons do not like it. They like the rough con- 
fidence of the great statesman rather less than they like the splendid 
friendships of the kings. Napoleon on a New Year’s-day would 
mutter an epigram with a kind of moody threat: Bismarck rattles 
out his with the horse-laugh of a trooper. And “ well-informed 
people”? buzz about full of stories and projects and prophecies. 
They can tell you what it all means. They know a man who has 
just come from St. Petersburg, or who has a friend in the embassy 
at Berlin, and the real truth is, that the Czar has mapped out the 
stages from the Caspian to Delhi; a secret treaty exists with the 
King of the Cannibal Islands; France has been promised castles in 
Spain ; Germany is to have Austria, and Austria is to be compensated 
in Asia or Africa. The Sultan is to be the next head of the Catholic 
Church, and the Shah has exchanged his kingdom for an English 
peerage. A general revision of the map of Europe is to be simul- 
taneous with a revision of the map of Asia. However the prophets 
differ, it usually ends in this; and this, laugh how we please, is the 
grave part of the case. We may smile at the hundred various 
versions of the great political transformation. But few sensible 
men entirely laugh at the idea of some transformation. Great 
national changes and movements, if they be not at hand, are pro- 
bably under meditation. To the weak—and we in Europe are weak 
—it is not a cheerful prospect. Seriously there is a spirit of unrest 
around us. 


We have perhaps hardly yet become familiar with the extent to 
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which the last decade has altered the relations of Europe. It is 
difficult to believe how very few years have passed since France was 
the dominant figure in Europe, since the kings of Piedmont were 
Savoyard princes, since Prussia was struggling with Denmark, since 
Austria was retrograde and ultramontane, since Russia was still 
heaving and panting from the Crimean war, since England was a 
great power in Europe. It is all completely changed, or changed 
for the time. The European system has a totally different centre 
round which it revolves. The German empire occupies for the 
moment a position in Europe perhaps more truly paramount than 
ever has been occupied by any power since the battle of Leipsie. 
The dynasty of Hohenzollern is now superior both in power and in 
prestige to the dynasty of the Third Napoleon at the highest point 
of his career. Of the effective power of the Hohenzollern’s army no 
doubt whatever can exist. The renewed interest in the military art 
all over Europe, which dates from the battle of Sadowa, each year 
and almost each month, supplies fresh evidence of the completeness 
to which organization had been carried in the armies of Von Moltke, 
and every new study but serves to throw fresh light on the gigantic 
military resources of the Empire. The result of the last twenty 
years of European politics, unhappily it must be said, has been to 
recover for military force all and more than all its old importance. 
And since the boundless foree of the Empire is held for the time in 
the hollow of the hand of a statesman so bold and so restless as 
Prince Bismarck is believed to be, the first anxicty of nations is to 
know what is the true character, what the secret designs, of that 
power. 

The recent declaration of Count Moltke in the chamber is a fact of 
European importance. It is one of those manifestoes which strike 
the key-note of international relations. There is ever a frankness 
about German politicians, and the great soldier is as frank, though 
not so cheerful, as the great statesman. For Count Moltke the future 
for fifty years is an armed peace, if it be not suspended war. 
Germany has nothing to rely on but her armies and constant prepa- 
ration. She has won the respect but not the affection of her neigh- 
bours. There is no one of them from whom she need not be upon 
her guard. France he says has but one thought—revenge. Her 
preparations for war, at least in prospect, are framed on a gigantic 
scale. Austria is most friendly, but obviously the centre of Europe 
is ina state of hardly stable equilibrium. Russia is a power friendly 
by every dynastic tie, but a power accumulating an enormous army, 
a power of indefinite ambition and capacity for absorption. Denmark 
would do all the mischief so small a power could do. In short, the 
result of the late war is that the army must be increased and not be 
reduced ; that war was terminated not by a peace so much as by an 
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armed truce. Such is the state of things told in the passionless 
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exact way of the greatest organizer of armies in modern times, who 
deals with the hundreds of thousands of the raw material—reeruit— 

just as a scientific contractor calculates so much horse power and so 
many yards of earthwork. Governments in a state of complete peace 
but rarely care to exhibit themselves to the world in a chronic state 
of awaiting battle. And few things have caused more speculation in 
Europe than the sight of this public counting of the enemies with 
whom the Empire must be prepared to reckon. This martial 
demonstration by the great soldier was not left unconfirmed. The 
Chancellor himself has stepped out on more than one occasion telling 
the same tale, with epigrams instead of figures, defiance in place of 
calculation, and taunts rather than warnings. Officially and un- 
officially he has defied France to do her worst, accepts her hatred 
with scoffing satisfaction, and taunts her government and people in 
language usually confined to comic newspapers. Like the war-horse 
in Job he snufts the battle and hath said Ha, ha; and in the meantime 
he says Ha, ha, in a tone not so much of the war-horse as that which 
amuses a theatre. The world has been asking what can be his object 
for conduct so unusual. What would have been the thought of 
politicians if within a few years of Waterloo the Duke of Wellington 
had formally warned this nation of the warlike preparations of 
France, and had called for a fresh increase of a still enormous army, 
and if Lord Castlereagh had taken occasion publicly to ridicule 
French statesmen in Parliament, and to call them a nation of red 
Indians and mountebanks? The truth perhaps is, that the states- 
men of the Empire do not mean anything very formidable. They 
neither wish to provoke France to a fresh attack, nor do they at all 
apprehend any attack themselves. The demonstration altogether has 
probably an internal and not an external aim. The German people 
is seriously taking to heart the growing absorption of their energies 
in warlike efforts. They are told that education itself must suffer 
whilst fresh outlay is being expended on the army. And they see 
with alarm a larger number of their people called under arms and 
for a longer period of their lives. To meet this the German states- 
men are appealing to the spirit of German unity and military glory. 
These gloomy pictures by the great strategist are mainly designed to 
bring votes to the Army Bill, and the rowdy insults to France with 
which Prince Bismarck interlards his utterances are intended doubt- 
less to keep the German people in good humour and to exhibit the 
government as intensely filled with the national spirit. One cannot 
help reflecting what must be the national spirit which is stimulated 
by such strange displays of humour. 

The declaration, however, respecting the French provinces had a 
more intelligible object, and awakens criticism on other grounds than 
those of taste. It was a declaration of simple force, of the intention 
to crush a people gencration after generation, for two centuries if 
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necessary, to hold by force what had been taken by force, to govern 
some millions of people in spite of their wishes and struggles, and 
withal it was put in the harshest way and with a kind of contemp- 
tuous ill-will. The episode of the Alsatian and Lorraine deputies 
appealing to the German Parliament, and their scornful rebuff by 
Prince Bismarck, forms quite an epoch in European history. There 
have been even in recent times instances of national oppression very 
much grander in scale, and more indefensible than the German 
occupation of Alsace and Lorraine. The oppression of Lombardy 
and Venice by Austria, of Hungary by Austria, and of Poland by 
Russia, was on far greater dimensions, and aroused far wider indig- 
nation. The discontent of Ireland with English rule is likely to 
last quite as long and to be quite as general as the irritation of 
Strasburg and Metz against Germany. Yet none of these national 
acts of oppression have ever been so publicly founded on the naked 
law of violence, so noisily flaunted in the face of men, as this was 
but the other day. It has been the tradition of every liberal 
Englishman for nearly fifty years to condemn all mere conquest and 
national oppression based on conquest. Nothing has tended to give 
fibre and unity to political thought, at least to all the thought 
which aims at progress, more than the repudiation one by one of all 
the claims to mere government by the sword. In spite of many 
failures and some backsliding, the growth of our highest political 
principle has centred round the history of this cause. One by one we 
saw the worst cases of national oppression crumble from within, or 
totter from attack. Those that remained transformed themselves 
into something far milder, and supported themselves by various 
defences. The air was cleared, and whilst the grosser instances of 
national oppression passed away, the principle asserted itself almost 
without dispute, and was never openly defied. Progress towards 
higher ideals of international morality is of all things slow and 
irregular in its course, but the fifty years which followed the 
collapse of the Holy Alliance have distinctly asserted a better 
standard. That standard has now been formally and, it must be 
said, wantonly trampled under foot in the eyes of Europe. <A 
statesman, who is almost master of the Power which is almost 
master in Europe, officially claims the greatest triumph of his career 
for the principle of oppression in its most naked and repulsive form, 
whilst covering the principle of international justice with a storm of 
ridicule. A manifesto like this, coming from a government which is 
arbiter in the West, strikes a blow at the moral sense of our age. A 
principle with sanctions so indefinite can live only by respect and 
general recognition. Scornfully to defy it is to rob it of its strength, 
for if it can be defied it is seen to be weak. But scornfully to be 
defied by that power which is in real command of the Continent is 
indeed its temporary extinction. We are told that the annexation of 
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the two French provinces, if painful to them, is a benefit to the 
peace and prosperity of Europe. There is less doubt that the brute 
appeal to brute force by which that annexation is asserted, though 
not justified, has inflicted a wound on the political conscience of 
nations. 

If an attitude like this were likely to be the permanent tone of 
this generation, it would be a matter of the gravest kind. This 
open appeal to the sword, this studied defiance of morality on the 
part of a power possessing a supremacy so undoubted as that of the 
Empire, would revive the pretensions of the Napoleonie dream. 
Happily there is every reason to suppose that this present attitude 
of Germany is to a very great extent the result of personal influ- 
ences, and that the attitude itself is affected for an object and a time 
rather than permanently adopted. Prince Bismarck, with much of 
the dictator, has a good deal of the demagogue as well; and though 
he be for the moment the practical ruler of Germany, it is too 
obvious that much of his loudest defiance is addressed to the 
groundlings of his own party stage. He has hitherto been the 
master of a political party, which was for general purposes almost 
despotic ; but the fact that this party can no longer count on a con- 
tinuance of its reign is no less manifest than the fact that the party 
itself is no longer prepared to follow him without question or without 
condition. The internal politics of Germany are singularly little 
studied in this country, and the ordinary means of information in 
the hands of the merely English reader are confined to a few dis- 
connected and scarcely intelligible scraps of news which can all be 
traced to one or two obvious sources of German inspiration. The 
unsuspecting English reader, whilst accepting what is given him 
under the elastic title of “ Correspondence,” is really digesting, in 
one case, a bare memorandum drawn up in the Chancellor’s “ Intel- 
ligence Department ;” in another, the dithyrambic revelations of 
M. Karl Marx; in a third, the authentic communiqués of some 
Catholic “martyr.” But of these the official “ Intelligence Depart- 
ment”? has so enormous a superiority in publicity that it carries the 
well-informed English public nearly wholly in its hand ; and we are 
fed with scraps from its budget of a value and an independence on a 
par with that which the “ agence Havas” enjoyed when it distri- 
buted to the provinces select information under the reign of the late 
Napoleon. If we attempt some more special study of the facts, we 
skall probably come to the conclusion that the internal polities of 
Germany afford, for the time, one of the most interesting of all 
political studies, and contain the key of the situation of Europe for 
some years to come. It is not too much to say that if we would 
judge the balance of forces, both social and political, in Europe, we 
must keep firm hold of the vast movements and struggles now 
growing up in Germany. The social and political revolution in 
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Germany, for the economic struggle there as elsewhere in Europe 
is entering on a truly revolutionary phase, is no doubt a some- 
what later product than others, and is largely of an imitative kind. 
But, now that it has fairly given battle in Germany, the ascendency 
in Eurepe which her recent achievements have sccured, has un- 
doubtedly thrown the social movements within her into special 
importance, and has given them an altogether new meaning. 

It is one of the most popular of views that whilst France is torn 
by political and social parties, is beset by desperate fanaticisms, and 
is in danger of perpetual convulsion, Germany is calmly studying, 
drilling, and trading, and presents us with the type of the sensible 
burgher and the untroubled State. Now with all the solidity of the 
Empire, and the noiseless perfection of its mechanism, so marvellous 
in the eyes of French dictators for a day, and of English ministers 
conscious of the fickleness of constituencies, the truth remains that 
in Germany are many of the social and political problems of France 
in their most virulent shape. In Germany order is not troubled, and 
hardly threatened, and the government and society remain, and 
may long remain, completely masters of the situation ; but this does 
not at all remove the fact that around them movements are growing 
of the most tremendous character, and with all the marks of those of 
France. It is far more true to speak of Communism as a German 
than as a French difficulty. Communism, in the strict sense of the 
word, was once an idea, and almost a religion, in France. But its 
date is of the last generation, and its tradition has never been 
renewed. With much that is vaguely socialistic in a more general 
sense the whole of the French artisans are undoubtedly penetrated. 
But Communism proper, or the project of transforming the institu- 
tion of private property into a public association, is no longer a truly 
French conception. Its leading teachers, apostles, and devotees are 
now, and have long been, Germans. There is no Communist treatise 
which at all approaches in influence and in importance to the “ Das 
Kapital” of Dr. Karl Marx. Even in the outbreak of the Commune, 
almost the whole of the strictly Communist element of it—and this 
was but an insignificant fraction—was German in its origin, and 
even in its personne’, inspired by Germans, and supported in 
Germany. ‘The “ international,” in all its phases and offshoots, is 
a German, not a French, product. In 1870 and 1871 it aceumu- 
lated a combination of French and German elements the former 
chiefly political, that is, Jacobin, the latter mainly social, that is, 
Communist. And at this time the German members of the society 
no doubt outnumber many times over the members of every other 
nationality. Nor is this German Communism of a mild and specu- 
lative kind. On the contrary, it is of the most furious type known 
to Europe. It has a large and growing literature, supports some 
sixteen newspapers, of a class for which we have absolutely no 
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parallel in this country, and for which there is none now in France. 
It preaches deadly hostility against the existing social system, 
against employers everywhere, and property in all forms. Its creed 
can only be summed up in a phrase—“ war to the knife against the 
middle classes.” We hear more of the French socialists (partly 
perhaps from the accident of language); but in truth the French 
Communism is but a pale and watery reproduction of that which is 
preached by the “ social liquidators” of Germany. 

Such being the facts, it is a thing of deep significance that no 
less than ten members have been returned to the German Parlia- 
ment by this party, for whom some four hundred thousand votes 
in all have been given. They are doubtless far more completely 
under control of the government and of the dominant classes 
than the same party in France, but, if relatively weaker, the socialist 
party in Germany are more strongly organized and have a greater 
capacity for development. The consummate military and civil 
mechanism of the Empire is of course as strong for internal as for 
external defence, and whilst its discipline remains unshaken the 
socialist parties may try their utmost with impunity, and no doubt 
the habit and consciousness of command in the ruling orders of 
Germany is amply sufficient to enforce material order, but we must 
not allow this to blind us to the fact that beneath it there rages 
throughout Germany a spirit of social insurrection unknown to our 
civil and political life, and entirely akin to the forces of social 
insurrection in France. As a political and parliamentary power 
it is yet to be counted as amongst the subordinate forces, but amidst 
the strange complication of parties, this ultra-revolutionary element 
cannot be neglected either in the country or in the chamber. The 
great Catholic struggle seems to have passed into a phase which is 
beyond the possibility of recall, and the result has been shown in 
the recent elections. In the new German Parliament the Catholic 
party reckons nearly one-fourth of the whole, whilst various sectional 
opponents of the government number about half as many more. 
The government party can hardly be said to have in the chamber 
a clear majority which is absolutely pledged to its lead. Its 
majorities must depend on combinations of sections, in none of 
which is it able absolutely to trust. The division on the motion of 
the deputies from the French provinces was a fact of strange sig- 
nificance. That so large a minority could have been found to vote 
for a proposal which practically impeached the cardinal policy of the 
government and affected the integrity of the Empire, was an unex- 
pected result indeed. If two hundred and fifty members instead of 
fifty had followed Mr. Butt in support of Home Rule, things would 
have looked embarrassing for Mr. Disraeli. And it seems that there 
were other sections quite ready to have joined in the protest who 
were withheld by motives of policy rather than conviction. The 
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firm front which the nation has been making to the extension of the 
Army Bill and Budget, the evident anxiety of the government, the 
Emperor himself declaring that ‘a crisis again appears to be drawing 
near for my Army,” and the resolute criticism to which the govern- 
ment are incessantly subject in the Chamber, all lead to promote the 
belief that the policy of the German Empire will be ultimately con- 
trolled by the German people. German politics have reached a point 
where they must cre long cease to be bureaucratic; the German 
Chamber of 1874 is not the Chamber of 1871, and the future of the 
Empire would appear to depend no longer upon personal but hence- 
forth upon political impulses. It is highly probable that the forma- 
tion of the Empire itself has tended to this end, and that the 
instincts of the old King of Prussia were right, that the ancient 
bureaucracy of Prussia would expire in the effort to expand itself to 
the dimensions of united Germany. In any case, the withdrawal of 
the Emperor, and far more of Prince Bismarck—and both seem not 
far distant possibilities—will probably produce a complete revolution 
in the personal administration of the government. But without any 
change of persons, and even whilst the great Chancellor retains his 
paramount ascendency in the councils of the Empire, the German 
political parties seem destined to become the ultimate masters of the 
situation. And those who would read aright the political horoscope 
of Europe must keep for the time their attention fixed on the rise 
and fall of movements and parties in Germany. 

As we turn to them our feelings of hope must predominate. The 
intoxication of military glory is a madness which few nations have 
ever been found to resist, and the German nation, like the rest of 
them, seemed ready to sacrifice everything to those who appealed to 
that passion. They have shown in their readiness to adopt the 
Catholic legislation what is to us a strange indifference to the first 
principles of rational politics. But the energetic resistance to the 
Army Bill, the recent debates, and the votes of the Chamber, and 
the growing independence and earnestness of parties, would appear 
to proclaim the time when the destinies of the great German 
commonwealth are about to pass from the hands of courts-martial, 
councils of war, and chancelleries, and to be permanently entrusted 
to the citizens of Germany. It is a future, doubtless, of the greatest 
difficulty, and beset by internal troubles. Catholicism, socialism, 
and particularism are each of them problems which may baffle 
statesmen of any but the highest order, and shake an empire of any 
but the closest fabric. But in the name of Peace and of Freedom 
let us trust in the omens which would augur that the great German 
people have rejected the law of a military hegemony, and have 
shaken themselves free from the caste whose Walhalla is of Blood 
and of Iron. 





FREDERIC HARRISON. 











